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CHAPTER    I. 


THE    START. 


Hugh  Manners,  formerly  Captain  in  the 
Blue  Hussars,  settled  into  wine  and  matri- 
mony about  the  same  time.  "  Hard  Times  " 
as  a  song,  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  hard 
times  as  a  fact,  and  a  very  unpleasant  one, 
too,  was  quite  a  la  mode  in  the  Manners 
family  after  Neil,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
squire,  had  been  playing  a  losing  game  for 
years  with  the  fine  old  timber  and  the  broad 
acres    of   Wycherley    Park    for    his    stakes. 
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Hugh  had  no  sort  of  admiration  for  that 
elder  brother  of  his  who  spent  his  money 
like  a  duke  of  the  olden  time,  and  had  a  con- 
venient method  of  ignoring  his  debts  ;  but 
instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  o-rumblingr,  he 
faced  his  position  with  his  usual  pluck,  sent 
in  his  papers,  and  the  dashing  Hussar  de- 
veloped unabashed  into  what  his  former 
friends  might  have  dubbed  "a  tradesman." 
And  then,  instead  of  wooing  an  heiress,  on 
the  strength  of  his  good  looks,  and  the  pos- 
sible prospects  of  wine,  he  must  needs  fall  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  an  impecunious 
rector,  and  ask  her  to  share  his  dwindling 
fortunes.  Madge  Fitzroy  was  very  interest- 
ing as  a  psychological  study,  full  of  strange 
whims  and  fancies,  carried  away  as  easily  by 
every  impulse  as  a  dead  leaf  before  a  wind, 
sweet-tempered  as  a  rule,  passionate  as  an 
exception,  capable  of  the  rashest  acts,  as  well 
as  of  the  wildest  repentance,  with  plenty  of 
common  sense  as  to  household  arrangements, 
and  with  none  at  all  for  the  most  important 
situations  of  her  own  life. 

Captain  Manners  thought  he  was  the  lucki- 
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est  man  alive.  When  she  consented  to  have 
him  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  did  not  realise 
that  what  was  poverty  to  him  was  wealth  to 
her,  or  that  the  girl  who  had  charmed  him  so 
completely  with  her  pretty  refined  face,  sweet 
voice,  and  gentle  manner,  might  prove  the 
torment,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  his  life  as 
his  wife. 

Godfrey  Fane,  an  old  friend  of  Hugh 
Manners,  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  the 
bride,  shook  his  head  over  the  match,  which 
he  thought  about  as  risky  an  experiment  as  a 
tandem  consisting  of  a  well-trained  thorouodi- 
bred,  and  an  untamed  filly.  They  might  get 
to  their  journey's  end  without  a  breakdown, 
but  the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one 
against  it.  Mishaps  there  were  sure  to  be, 
and  he  could  only  hope  that  his  old  chum, 
Hugh,  would  hold  the  reins  steadily,  and  not 
lose  either  his  head  or  his  temper.  He 
hoped  it  certainly,  but  he  scarcely  expected 
it,  for  ever  since  a  certain  love  affair  in 
Vienna,  which  had  ended  in  tragedy,  as  well 
as  disillusion,  he  had  developed  a  cynicism, 
which  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  which 
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caused   him  to   take  rather  bilious  views  of 
life  in  general. 

When  he  went  down  to  Devonshire  to  act 
the  part  of  best  man  at  Manners'  wedding, 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  world 
of  prose  into  a  pastoral  idyl.  The  old  grey 
church  with  its  square  tower  which  had  stood 
bravely  against  the  rough  treatment  of  time 
and  tempest — the  grey-haired  Rector,  high- 
bred and  gentle-mannered,  with  a  scholarly 
reputation,  and  a  threadbare  coat — the  grey- 
stone  Rectory  which  seemed  to  match  so  well 
with  both,  with  the  creepers  that  had  beauti- 
fied it  through  many  summers,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  gables  and  casements  which  had 
existed  for  centuries — the  villagers  who  turned 
out  in  their  holiday-best,  as  if  they  were  all 
members  of  the  Rector's  family — and  the 
bride  herself,  dressed  in  simple  white  satin, 
but  wearing  it  with  the  sweet,  shy  dignity  of 
an  ideal  Princess.  They  all  seemed  to  belong 
to  another  world  than  the  one  to  which  he 
was  so  well  accustomed,  and  every  now  and 
then  his  moustaches  twitched,  for  he  knew 
that  Manners,  though  he  looked  as  if  it  all 
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came  so  naturally  to  him,  and  as  if  he  had 
grown  up  from  boyhood  to  manhood  in  that 
retired  village,  could  not  really  feel  a  bit 
more  at  home  in  it  than  he  did  himself.  The 
feminine  members  of  the  Manners  family, 
who  honoured  the  ceremony  with  their  pres- 
ence, in  their  fashionable  bonnets,  seemed  to 
bring  an  incongruous  element  into  the  idyl  ; 
but  they  forgot  to  be  bored  in  the  novelty  of 
the  situation,  and  tripped  to  church  on  foot 
under  the  over-arching  boughs  of  a  narrow 
lane,  with  an  amused  sense  of  having  gone 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  childhood  before  life 
had  grown  so  complex  and  mundane.  Fane 
gradually  lost  his  cynical  smile,  for  here  there 
was  no  room  for  either  mockery  or  disbelief, 
as  there  was  no  pretence,  no  struggling  after 
effect.  People  ventured  to  be  their  own 
natural  selves,  with  no  thought  or  care  for 
the  world's  opinion.  As  many  of  the  villagers 
as  could  get  into  the  small  church  gave  their 
hearty  prayers  for  the  bride's  happiness  in- 
side the  sacred  walls,  as  well  as  their  hearty 
cheers  amongst  the  wealth  of  apple-blossom 
outside  in  the  flower-crowned  orchards. 
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That  wedding-  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
with  its  smiles  and  tears,  passionate  last 
caresses  and  fervent  blessings.  Madge  had 
torn  herself  from  father,  mother,  sisters, 
kind  old  nurse,  and  dear  old  friends,  and 
all  the  scenes  that  had  been  endeared  to 
her  by  the  dreams  and  the  hopes  of  child- 
hood. She  was  now  fairly  launched  on 
the  sea  of  matrimony,  dependent  for  all  her 
future  happiness  on  the  character  of  the 
man  who  was  rowing  their  little  boat.  But 
she  had  no  fear — of  course  not.  Why 
should  she  have  become  the  wife  of  Captain 
Manners,  if  she  were  going  to  be  afraid  the 
moment  their  boat  left  the  shore  ?  She  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  him,  in  fact,  a 
confidence,  so  absurd  and  so  utterly  limitless, 
that  if  he  had  told  her  that  they  had  better 
lodge  on  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  she 
would  have  acquiesced  with  cheerful  imbe- 
cility. For  Madge  had  put  her  husband 
on  a  pedestal  high  as  the  Tower  itself,  and 
as  she  worshipped  him  from  the  foot  of  it, 
she  was  too  far  off  to  see  either  blemish  or 
defect.      He    was    consequently    a    piece    of 
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flawless  perfection,  from  her  adoring  point 
of  view — a  state  of  affairs  which  was  only 
likely  to  last  until  an  officious  friend  chanced 
to  present  her  with  a  ladder,  or  an  opera- 
glass.  Captain  Manners,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  himself  far  beyond  the  range  of 
illusions.  He  had  the  advantage  of  having 
seen  life  on  its  best  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
seamy ;  he  had  tasted  its  pleasures,  and 
faced  its  temptations.  He  had  studied 
woman  from  several  aspects,  and  he  thought 
that  he  knew  what  to  expect  from  the  good, 
the  bad,  or  the  indifferent.  Now  Madge 
was  the  best  little  girl  that  had  ever  come 
into  a  wicked  world,  and  been  kept  unspotted 
by  it,  from  infancy  to  girlhood.  He  knew 
that  she  was  pure  as  the  sun-kissed,  rain- 
washed  apple-blossom  in  her  native  valley  ; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  drawn  such  a 
prize  out  of  life's  lottery  as  all  men  might 
envy  him  for,  but  that  no  man  could  take 
from  him.  Thus  having  joined  a  mutual 
admiration  society,  they  got  through  the 
short  honeymoon  prescribed  by  Society  as 
a  preventive  of  boredom,  and  settled  down 
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as  happily  as  a  pair  of  doves  in  a  warm  nest, 
in  the  pretty  village  of  Letherleigh,  about 
twenty  miles  from  London,  amongst  the 
wooded  hills  of  Surrey.  Godfrey  Fane 
exerted  himself  to  find  a  house  for  them, 
and  pounced  upon  the  Priory  as  soon  as  he 
heard  it  was  to  let.  It  was  not  too  large, 
nor  too  small,  with  a  picturesque  garden 
sloping  down  a  steep  bank,  amply  clothed 
with  shrubs  and  trees,  to  the  river  at  its 
foot;  a  place  with  narrow  walks  under  droop- 
ing branches,  where  an  unfinished  honey- 
moon might  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  It 
possessed  many  advantages,  not  the  least 
striking  of  which  in  Fane's  eyes  was  its 
proximity  to  the  Chase — a  fine  estate  be- 
longing to  his  uncle,  Sir  Adrian  Fane,  and 
he  sang  its  praises  with  such  unusual  en- 
thusiasm, that  Hugh  Manners  was  made 
to  feel  that  he  would  be  an  utter  imbecile 
if  he  hesitated  about  taking  it.  He  refused 
to  consider  himself  an  imbecile,  or  to  be 
proved  one  by  the  concurring  opinion  of  his 
own  small  world,  so  that  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time,   he    found    himself  the 
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possessor  of  a  wife  and  a  house.  As  soon 
as  the  Priory  had  received  its  trousseau 
in  the  shape  of  paint,  paper,  and  furniture, 
he  introduced  the  one  to  the  other ;  and 
Madge  in  the  exuberance  of  her  feelings, 
declared  it  to  be  the  dearest  little  place  in 
all  the  world. 

"  Hugh,  you  never  said  half  enough  about 
it,"  she  remarked  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  re- 
proach, as  her  delighted  eyes  rested  approv- 
ingly on  the  low  two-storied  front,  with  the 
stone  archway  before  the  door,  and  the  long 
colonnade  running:  across  the  dining-room 
windows,  with  a  luxuriant  passion-flower 
trained  in  careful  carelessness  so  as  to  hang 
over  the  arches,  and  soften  their  formality. 
"  I  should  be  the  most  unappreciative  wretch 
that  ever  existed  if  I  did  not  think  it  the 
prettiest  house  in  all  England." 

Hugh  smiled.  "  You  haven't  seen  them 
all,  have  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,"  she  owned  with  a  happy 
laugh  ;  "  but  don't  be  so  terribly  matter-of- 
fact.  When  I  assert  anything  like  that,  I 
don't  go  in  for  details." 
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"  But  you  can't  get  on  very  well  with- 
out them." 

"Not  always,  certainly,"  playing  with  his 
watch-chain;  'lbut  some  people  have  a 
way  of  being  too  much  wrapped  up  in 
them,  and  then  the  big  things  are  crowded 
out." 

"  Quite  right,  little  woman!  You  might 
fix  your  whole  attention  on  the  shabby 
buttons  of  my  coat,  and  forget  to  notice 
that   my   character   was   out  at   elbows." 

''When  yours  is  out  at  elbows,  mine 
will  be  in  the  dust-hole,"  she  said  with 
confidence,  for  she  had  not  progressed  be- 
yond the  conviction  that  she  had  married 
a  sort  of  wing-less  saint.  "  Oh,  Hugh, 
there's  a  real  live  king-fisher ! "  she  ex- 
claimed breathlessly,  as  she  watched  it 
eagerly,  thinking  of  the  last  she  had  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy. 

"You  didn't  expect  a  sham  stuffed  one? 
I  told  you  that  we  were  neither  country 
nor  town,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  I  wonder 
what  you  will  think  of  the  natives,"  with  a 
tinge  of  doubt  in  his  tone,  as  he  picked  an 
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earwig  off  his  wife's  grey  dress,  for  the 
society  was  as  mixed  as  the  ingredients  of  a 
salad  ;  "I  hope  some  of  them  will  prove  a 
decent  sort." 

"  I  don't  want  anybody.  Wouldn't  you 
rather  be  'You  and  I  together,  love,'  for  a 
few  weeks  longer  ?  "  looking  up  into  his  thin, 
refined  face  with  fond  admiration. 

"  A  thousand  times  !  Only  you  might  be 
dull.  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  a  good  deal, 
you  see,"  with  a  tardy  feeling  of  compunc- 
tion as  he  thought  of  the  long  day  when  he 
would  be  up  in  town,  and  she  quite  alone  in 
Letherleigh. 

"  But  I  shall  always  know  you  are  coming 
back,"  giving  his  arm  a  tender  squeeze. 

"  And  that  will  be  quite  enough  for  you  ?  ' 
with  an  amused  laugh. 

"It  will  be  something,"  she  said  gravely, 
*'  more  than  I  should  have  at  home." 

"  A  crumb  is  better  than  no  bread  ? " 
banteringly. 

"  No,"  with  sudden  excitement,  "  I'd  rather 
starve  than  drag  out  a  stinted  existence." 

11  Then  let  us  come  in,  and  see  if  Elizabeth 
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can  give  us  an  unstinted  dinner.      I  won't  let 
you  starve  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  As  if  I  meant  that !  "  with  laughing  dis- 
dain though  she  felt  as  if  her  romantic 
sentiments  had  received  a  snub. 


CHAPTER   II, 


IN    THE    DARK. 


It  was  Captain  Manners'  invariable  habit  to 
have  a  pipe  before  going  to  bed,  and  if  the 
weather  permitted  it,  he  preferred  to  smoke 
it  in  the  fresh  air.  About  half-past  ten  he 
strolled  out  of  the  front  gate,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  walking  down  to  the  station,  in  order 
to  see  how  much  time  he  must  allow  himself 
the  next  morning.  He  passed  several  gates, 
with  prosperous-looking  houses  behind  them, 
sufficiently  important  to  avoid  being  classed 
as  villas  ;  and  presently  reached  a  lonely 
part  of  the  road  with  a  fence  on  one  side, 
and  a  hedge  on  the  other.  His  thoughts 
were  naturally  devoted  to  his  young  wife, 
and  to  the  life  they  would  live  together.     It 

was  early  days  yet  to  be  sure  of  the  future, 

13 
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but  he  thought  he  saw  a  fair  prospect  of 
happiness  before  him,  if  only  the  poor  little 
girl  were  not  too  dull  during  the  long  lonely 
days  when  he  had  to  be  in  Whiffin's  office. 
He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  on  whom  Madge  would 
have  to  depend  for  society  six  days,  or  at 
least  five  days  and  a  half,  out  of  the  week. 
A  rich  manufacturer  named  Josiah  Grenville 
had  taken  the  biggest  place  called  Lether- 
leisdi  Park,  but  as  to  whether  he  were  nice 
or  nasty,  Hugh  had  not  the  smallest  idea. 
Personally  he  had  a  prejudice  against  "new 
men  and  old  acres,"  as  he  thought  of  his  dear 
old  home  at  Wycherley  in  the  hands  of  a 
cheese-monger,  but  he  knew  that  this  was  a 
foible  to  be  put  aside  in  these  democratic 
days,  like  so  many  other  superstitions  which 
he  had  cherished  in  his  boyhood.  He  could 
only  hope  that  this  distinguished  member  of 
the  now  triumphant  middle-class,  had  a 
family  of  daughters  who  would  be  neither 
"too  fine"  nor  too  vulgar  to  take  a  fancy  to 
Madge.  He  walked  on  at  a  moderate  pace, 
giving  a  glance  now  and  then  at  the  stars, 
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which  seemed  but  paltry  imitations  of  the 
same  article  which  he  had  seen  through  the 
unclouded  atmosphere  of  the  south  of  France, 
only  a  week  ago  ;  and  standing  still  at  in- 
tervals to  examine  the  bearings  of  the  road, 
down  which  he  meant  to  trudge  every  morn- 
ing of  the  working-week  at  a  detestably  early 
hour.  Presently  he  became  awTare  that 
somebody  was  hurrying  after  him.  Now 
there  is  something  irresistibly  attractive  in  a 
footstep  behind,  of  which  we  are  all  conscious, 
and  Captain  Manners  looked  back  quickly, 
with  a  vague  idea  that  he  might  be  wanted. 
But  the  young  woman  who  was  coming  to- 
wards him  through  the  dim  light,  was  in  far 
too  great  a  hurry  and  far  too  much  agitated 
to  be  cognisant  of  anything  or  anybody 
beyond  the  horizon  of  her  own  thoughts. 
She  passed  him  by  without  seeing  his  slight 
figure,  half  hidden  as  it  was  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  some  full-leaved  limes,  and  went 
on  her  lonely  way,  breaking  the  silence 
pathetically  by  her  panting  breaths,  and  half- 
stifled  sobs,  her  feet  mechanically  following 
the  road  to  the  station,  her  heart  lagging  be- 
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hind,  with  the  greatest  treasure  that  she  had 
ever  owned,  left  like  a  cuckoo's  egg  in  a 
strange  nest.  Her  mind  was  so  engrossed 
that  she  dropped  a  little  shawl  from  off  her 
arm,  without  knowing  it.  It  had  served  its 
purpose,  it  was  empty  and  useless  now  ;  so 
it  lay  in  the  dust,  and  she,  who  had  held  it 
so  close  to  her  heart  only  an  hour  ago,  forgot 
to  miss  it. 

"  Excuse  me,  you  dropped  this."  Captain 
Manners  had  seen  it,  and  picked  it  up.  As 
he  returned  the  shawl  to  her,  she  happened 
to  be  in  the  full  light  of  one  of  the  sparsely 
scattered  lamps,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  a 
small  woman,  neatly,  but  not  daintily,  dressed 
in  dark  brown.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  of 
no  account  either  to  herself  or  to  anybody 
else.  The  very  shape  of  her  bonnet  was 
depressed  and  unassuming,  and  if  she  had 
any  claims  to  beauty,  she  had  been  very 
careful  to  hide  them  under  a  thick  black 
veil. 

11  Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  she  said  in  a 
tired  voice,  which  seemed  not  altogether  un- 
familiar to   him.     And  then  with  a  start  of 
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surprise,  she  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  Cap- 
tain Manners !  " 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone,  as  if 
frightened  at  her  own  temerity  in  uttering  his 
name.  His  curiosity  thoroughly  aroused,  he 
hurried  after  her,  and  his  long  legs  soon 
brought  him  to  her  side.  "  I  am  Hugh 
Manners,  and  I'm  sure  I  should  recognise  you 
if  it  were  not  so  dark,"  he  said  courteously. 

"  You  wouldn't — oh,  no — not  at  all  likely!" 
with  a  breathless  sigh,  as  if  her  own  insig- 
nificance had  been  drummed  into  her  brain 
by  constant  iteration. 

It  was  evident  that  she  did  not  wish  for 
recognition,  so  he  knew  that  it  would  be  un- 
generous to  press  the  matter  further ;  but  his 
sympathies  were  quick,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  possibly  leave  her  in  such  evident 
distress  without  some  offer  of  assistance. 
"  Won't  you  let  me  help  you  ?  I  should  be 
so  glad  if  I  could." 

There  was  a  sincerity  in  his  voice  which 
forced  its  way  through  the  clouds  of  timidity 
and  distrust,  and  roused  a  longing  in  her 
throbbing    heart.       She    was    so    lonely,    so 
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desperate,  so  terrified  of  the  present,  so  fear- 
ful of  the  future.  In  all  the  wide  world  she 
had  but  one  friend,  and,  to-day  of  all  days, 
she  could  not  appeal  to  him  for  sympathy  or 
compassion.  She  knew  Captain  Manners 
was  a  kind-hearted  man  and  a  thorough 
gentleman.  Should  she  speak  what  was  in 
her  heart  ?  Should  she  ask  him  to  do  her 
the  greatest  favour  that  one  mortal  could 
beg  of  another?  He  would  not  be  the  sort 
of  man  to  worry  her  with  questions,  and,  if 
he  consented  to  do  what  she  asked,  it  would 
lessen  the  intolerable  weight  on  her  mind, 
and  send  her  home  on  her  lonely  journey 
with  one  ray  of  comfort  in  her  desolate  heart. 
Did  she  dare  ?  Could  she  venture  ?  Yes, 
she  must. 

They  were  on  the  station-hill,  and  the 
utter  silence  seemed  to  prove  that  the  ex- 
pected train  was  miles  away,  but  the  sudden 
loud  clanging  of  a  bell  showed  her  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  She  turned  to  him, 
her  abnormally  large  dark  eyes  flashing  an 
entreaty  into  his  sympathetic  face  through 
the   thickness  of  her  veil.      "  You  won't   be 
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hard  on  me  ?  "  a  sort  of  desperate  quietness 
in  her  voice.  "  You  won't  betray  me — you 
won't  even  say  that  you  met  me,  if  I  ask  you 
not  ?  " 

She  put  a  hand,  which  seemed  lost  in  a 
large  black  glove,  on  his  coat-sleeve,  and 
came  so  close  that  he  might  hear  her  breath- 
less whisper.  And  then  a  sudden  hesitation 
seized  her  ;  the  colour  rushed  into  her  white 
face  as  she  remembered  how  easily  he  might 
misjudge  her.  All  her  womanly  pride  and 
natural  modesty  revolted  at  the  thought,  as 
she  saw  that  appearances  were  so  fatally 
against  her. 

"  You  can  trust  me,  but  be  quick;  the  train 
is  coming,"  he  said  encouragingly. 

She  gathered  herself  together  with  a 
mighty  effort. 

"  There's  nothing  wrong  about  me,"  she 
said  excitedly  ;  "I  can  look  any  woman  in 
the  face — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  sure  of  it — go  on." 

But  there  was  no  time  to  go  on  ;  with  a 
loud  shriek  and  a  continued  hissing,  the  train 
dashed  up  beside   the   platform.       In  terror, 
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lest  she  should  lose  it,  she  broke  away  from 
him  with  her  petition  unuttered,  and  sped 
through  the  booking-office  with  a  light  step, 
a  heavy  heart,  and  the  tears  undried  on  her 
cheeks.  Manners,  determined  not  to  be 
baulked,  ran  after  her  straight  into  the  arms 
of  a  Mr.  Frank  Wood  who  had  just  come 
down  from  town.  They  both  apologised,  but 
each  made  way  for  the  other  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  the  same  moment,  blocking 
the  door-way  effectually. 

"  Confound  it !  "  exclaimed  Hugh,  wild 
with  baffled  impatience,  as  he  knocked  his 
shoulder  against  the  wooden  frame-work  of 
the  door,  and  darting  forward,  reached  the 
platform  just  in  time  to  see  the  train  moving 
off  As  he  ran  along  the  fast  retreating 
carriages,  he  caught  sight  of  a  thickly-veiled 
face  looking  out  of  the  foremost  portion  of  a 
third-class  compartment.  He  made  for  it  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  but  the  engine-driver  in- 
creased his  speed  inexorably,  and  he  could 
only  shout  out  "Write  to  me,"  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  the  words  might  reach  her  ears, 
and  bring  some  comfort  to  her  troubled  heart. 
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The  young  man  against  whom  he  had 
collided  came  back  into  the  station,  to  ask  if 
there  were  any  chance  of  a  cab,  as  nothing 
had  come  from  the  Park  to  meet  him.  The 
station-master  could  give  no  hopes  of  a  cab 
at  such  an  hour,  unless  it  had  been  ordered 
beforehand  ;  so  he  turned  away  with  a  grunt 
of  disgust,  after  a  curious  look  at  Hugh. 
"  Humph  !  he  looks  a  tip-topper,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  hurried  off.  "  Though  he  was 
in  such  a  wax  because  I  got  in  his  way.  The 
girl  was  a  nobody  you  could  see  with  half  an 
eye.  I  wonder  what  they  are  to  each  other," 
and  then  his  thou  oh  ts  reverted   to   his  own 
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grievances,  which  were  more  interesting  to 
him  than  the  possible  naughtinesses  of  his 
neighbours,  and  which  might  be  immensely 
increased  by  finding  the  gates  of  Letherleigh 
Park  closed,  and  the  lodge-keeper  fast  asleep. 
This  fear  quickened  his  steps,  whilst  Manners 
pursued  a  more  leisurely  pace.  The  woman 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted  had  no  distinct 
personality  for  him.  It  worried  him  not  to 
be  able  to  remember  her  name  though  her 
voice  was  familiar  to  him,   and,  doubtless,  he 
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would  have  been  able  to  recognise  her  face  if 
he  could  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  it.  It  did 
not  surprise  him  that  she  should  ask  for  his 
help,  for  his  experience  had  been  rather  wide 
in  that  direction.  Soft  eyes  of  every  shade 
had  been  raised  to  his,  with  looks  of  entreaty 
and  bewilderment,  in  fact  he  had  played  the 
part  ot  father-confessor  to  many  pretty  women 
with  small  harm  done  on  either  side,  and  had 
found  the  role  very  much  to  his  taste.  But 
as  to  his  own  wife,  that  was  a  very  different 
matter,  for  Hugh  Manners  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  men  have  one  code  for  their 
own  belongings,  and  another  for  those  of 
other  people,  and  the  difference  between  them 
is  as  that  between  string  and  rope.  If 
Madge  wished  to  look  into  any  eyes  for 
advice  and  counsel,  they  must  be  those  of  her 
husband,  and  not  of  her  friend.  She  was  per- 
fectly content  with  her  husband  at  present, 
but  then  she  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a 
dream.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  her 
adoration  for  such  an  ordinary  fellow  as  him- 
self; but  one  day  she  would  wake  up — 
matrimony  was  a  matchless   u  eye-opener  " — 
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and  then  would  come  the  crucial  test.  He 
was  quite  in  a  hurry  to  get  down  from  his 
pedestal,  for  it  made  him  feel  like  an  im- 
postor;  but  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  find 
himself  out  in  the  cold  when  the  rose-light  of 
imagination  was  turned  off,  and  the  white 
light  of  day  flooded  every  nook  and  corner, 
driving  all  illusions  before  it  with  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  a  housemaid's  broom.  He  wished 
his  wife  to  love  him  in  spite  of  his  faults,  and 
not  because  she  chose  to  imagine  that  he  had 
none;  but  women  are  "kittle  cattle,"  who 
shy  at  little  nothings  which  a  man  would 
scarcely  notice,  and  pass  by  important  "some- 
things" as  if  they  did  not  see  them.  His 
face  was  grave,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  his 
new  home  for  the  first  time  with  his  latch-key, 
but  it  brightened  into  one  of  its  happiest 
smiles  as  a  sweet  voice  called  out  from  the 
next  landing  :  "Better  late  than  never,  sir,  I 
thought  you  had  run  away." 

He  sprang  up  the  stairs,  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms.  "You  thought  you  had  got  rid  of 
me,  did  you?  you  won't  find  it  quite  so  easy." 
As  his  heart  throbbed  with  his  great  happi- 
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ness,  as  he  kissed  the  pretty  face  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  his  thoughts  flew  back  at  a 
tangent  to  that  other  woman,  travelling 
through  the  night,  crying  behind  her  veil, 
without  anyone  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  or 
hope.  "  God  preserve  my  Madge  from  such 
a  fate,"  he  thought  between  a  hope  and  a 
prayer,  as  he  pressed  her  closer  to  the  shelter 
of  his  breast,  with  a  strange  unnecessary 
foreboding. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE    GRENVILLES. 


"  Our  dinner-party  is  saved.  Godfrey  Fane 
deigns  to  accept,"  Eva  Grenville  informed 
her  father  as  she  presided  over  the  breakfast 
table  at  Letherleigh  Park.  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  much  interested  in  her 
information,  and  went  on  reading  his  Daily 
Telegraph,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  which 
aggravated  his  daughter  into  a  further 
enlargement  of  her  statement.  "  He  says 
that  he  was  thinking  of  running  down  any. 
how,  as  some  friends  of  his,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Manners,  have  settled  in  Letherleigh, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  see  them  in  their  new 
home;  and  he  is  so  glad  that  we  invited  him, 
because  that  has  decided  him,  and  he  always 
has  such  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind." 
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"  More  fool  he,"  said  Mr.  Grenville  drily. 
4<  A  man  who  can't  make  up  his  mind,  is  as 
bad  as  a  woman  who  can." 

"  Why  shouldn't  a  woman  have  a  mind  as 
well  as  a  man?"  Miss  Grenville  asked  quickly 
as  she  helped  herself  to  some  mushrooms. 
She  was  a  girl  of  great  decision  of  character, 
and  had  no  belief  in  the  superiority  of  man. 

"  Because  she  invariably  makes  it  up  the 
wrong  way.  If  you  argue  with  a  woman, 
and  she  says,  '  I've  made  up  my  mind,'  you 
know  she  has  gone  against  you." 

"  But  'against  you'  mayn't  be  wrong." 

"No,  but  it's  aggravating,  and  an  aggravat- 
ing woman  is  the  devil ;  beg  pardon,  my  dear, 
give  me  some  more  cream." 

"  You  didn't  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  was 
aggravating  ?"  holding  the  cream-jug  at  some 
distance  from  his  cup. 

"You  will  be,  if  you  spill  it  on  the  cloth." 

"  Now,  look  here,  father,"  as  soon  as  she 
had  resumed  her  seat,  "Mr.  Fane's  friends 
must  be  the  new  people  who  sat  in  front  of 
us  in  church." 

"  That  fellow  with  the  hook-nose  and  laree 
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moustaches  ?  I  noticed  him  particularly  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  new-comer  I  ever  knew 
who  brought  a  hymn-book  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  instead  of  expecting  to  get  it  out  of 
mine." 

"  That  gives  him  at  once  the  stamp  of 
respectability;  but  it  was  his  wife's,"  she  added 
with  a  smile.      "  Nothing  masculine  about  it." 

"  You  women  are  all  born  detectives.  But 
what  is  the  man  ?  Not  a  loafer,  I  hope,  with 
nothing:  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no.  He  is  something  in  the 
City,  and  he  was  somebody  in  the  West 
End." 

"  A  retail-man?  "  asked  the  wholesale-man 
with  a  frown. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  a  gleam  of  fun  in 
her  dark  eyes.  "  I  said  '  somebody,'  not  a 
nobody.  A  man  who  knows  everyone,  and 
goes  everywhere,  and  has  been  in  the  best 
society." 

"  Done  something  shady,  and  had  notice 
to  quit?" 

"A  friend  of  Mr.  Fane's,"  she  said  se- 
verely,  as  if  she  had  claimed    kinship  with 
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the  Royal  Family  for  the  new-comers,  at 
least. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  Fane  has  knocked  about 
the  world,  seen  queer  people,  and  done  queer 
things,  I  haven't  a  doubt,  and  I  don't  expect 
him  to  be  answerable  for  all  his  friends,"  as 
he  smoothed  the  paper  with  great  delibera- 
tion. 

"  This  Captain  Manners  lost  some  money 
through  a  brother  of  his,  and  had  to  sell  out 
of  the  Hussars  and  take  to  the  City.  Of 
course  poverty  is  a  crime,"  with  a  disdainful 
pout,  "  but  I  thought  it  was  only  snobs  who 
said  so." 

"  Don't  call  me  a  snob,  in  plain  English, 
or  I  may  object,"  he  said  with  his  good- 
humoured  smile.  "  Call  on  these  people 
to-day  if  you  like,  and  ask  them  to  meet  Fane, 
if  there's  time  to  do  it  civilly.  We  might 
have  the  Templetons,  we  owe  them  a  dinner 
— and  the  Lindsays — " 

"  Not  the  Lindsays." 

"Why  not?  Lindsay's  a  capital  fellow, 
with  more  than  one  idea  in  his  head,  which 
you  can't  say  of  everybody  down  here." 
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"  No,  but  one  of  his  ideas  clashes  ao-ainst 
one  of  mine." 

"  Only  one  ?  "  with  a  quizzical  look,  "  then 
pray  let  us  have  him,  for  he  will  get  on  with 
you  better  than  most  people."  Then  with  a 
sudden  change  of  countenance,  Mr.  Grenville 
began  talking  about  his  tenants'  cottages 
down  by  the  Green  Lane,  and  suggested  that 
his  daughter  might  walk  over  and  see  if  his 
bailiffs  report  were  correct,  whilst  he  went 
up  to  town  about  some  important  business. 

"There's  no  hurry,  I  suppose,"  with  that 
easy  indifference  which  comes  to  many  people 
when  discussing  the  grievances  which  do  not 
affect  themselves,  "  because  I've  got  heaps  to 
do.  Tennis  and  tea  at  the  Rashleighs,  be- 
sides some  shopping  and  a  good  many  calls." 

"  There's  no  hurry,  unless  the  wind 
changes,"  going  to  the  window,  and  inspect- 
ing the  sky. 

"  But  it  won't  change,"  with  an  impatient 
shrug,  "and  surely  if  those  people  have 
waited  so  long,  it  won't  hurt  them  to  wait  a 
little  longer." 

"  No  ?     That  principle  wouldn't  answer  in 
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business.  But  do  as  you  like,  I  don't  want 
to  bother  you." 

"  Dear  old  dad,  I'll  o-o,  0f  course,"  she 
said,  with  swift  repentance.  "I'll  go,  in  case 
a  second  deluge  comes  down  on  purpose  to 
spite  me.  I  don't  want  to  point  the  moral 
to  a  lugubrious  tale  about  tenants  drowned 
in  their  beds  because  of  the  landlord's  care- 
less daughter." 

"  They  are  not  as  bad  as  all  that,  but  ta-ta  ; 
take  care  of  yourself."  He  nodded  to  his 
daughter,  and  went  off,  in  his  usual  condition 
of  placid  content.  Josiah  Grenville  was  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world.  He  had 
begun  life  as  the  head  of  a  fairly  prosperous 
manufactory  in  the  north.  He  had  steered 
it  through  troublous  times  when  strikes  were 
plentiful  and  profits  few,  making  his  way  with 
a  judicious  mixture  of  prudence  and  hardi- 
hood ;  venturing  on  the  giddy  path  of  specu- 
lation, when  he  knew  that  if  he  kept  his  head 
steady,  there  was  reasonable  hope  of  reaching 
the  other  side  ;  but  holding  himself  well  in 
check,  when  the  risk  out-weighed  the 
tempting    chance.      He    was  a  short,  broad- 
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shouldered  man,  with  a  square  face,  a  clear 
frank  eye,  and  a  determined  chin.  He 
looked  as  if  he  were  always  sure  of  himself, 
and  wished  to  be  sure  of  you,  ready  to  gauge 
every  man  by  his  own  moderate  standard. 
He  had  retired  with  well-lined  pockets,  but 
his  riches  were  not  the  outcome  of  grinding 
down  and  sweating.  He  had  made  his 
money  honestly  and  fairly  ;  and  he  could  sit 
at  a  well-furnished  table  with  a  clear  con- 
science, aware  that  no  man  could  point  to 
him  with  a  derisive  finger,  and  say,  "  The 
guv'nor  feeds  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  whilst  he 
makes  me  and  the  little  uns  to  starve  on  skin 
and  bone."  He  had  the  pride  of  independ- 
ence, and  a  certain  natural  pride  in  his  own 
success,  the  reward  of  patient,  sturdy  endeav- 
our ;  but  he  had  none  of  that  paltry  pride 
which  belongs  to  lower  natures.  He  would 
not  elbow  his  penniless  neighbour  off  the 
path,  whilst  he  jingled  the  sovereigns  in  his 
own  full  pockets;  but  he  would  probably  pass 
him  by  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  poverty  was  his  own  fault, 
the    result    of  want   of  pluck    and    industry. 
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The  practical  are  always  hard  on  the  unprac- 
tical, the  matter-of-fact  people  on  the  senti- 
mental, because  they  are  such  leagues  apart 
in  thought  and  effort. 

And  yet  without  these  unpractical,  senti- 
mental, so-called  " fools,"  the  world  would  have 
grown  most  terribly  prosaic,  and  the  children 
of  the  successful  business  man  would  have 
felt  a  want  which  all  the  common  sense  of 
their  father — piled  up  as  it  might  be,  moun- 
tains high — could  never  have  supplied. 
Grenville's  hardness  was  fortunately  tem- 
pered by  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  He  often 
avoided  a  disagreeable  discussion  by  means 
of  a  joke,  or  a  laugh  ;  and  the  twinkle  in  his 
blue  eye  had  a  reassuring  effect  on  a  delin- 
quent who  was  appalled  by  the  firmness  of 
his  chin.  In  this  he  differed  from  other  men 
of  his  set,  for  humour  can  scarcely  be  called 
the  distinguishing  attribute  of  our  sober- 
minded  middle-class,  who,  if  pleasant  in  their 
gravity,  are  also  somewhat  grave  in  their 
pleasures.  It  was  this  attribute  which  made 
him  get  on  so  well  with  his  impetuous 
daughter,  who  knew  how  to  make  her  father 
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laugh,  when  he  was  beginning  to  frown,  at 
some  of  her  indiscretions,  and  saved  herself 
thereby  from  many  a  well-deserved  scolding. 
Josiah  Grenville  married  Mary  Wood  en- 
tirely to  please  himself — a  selfish  proceeding 
which  offended  his  friends.  She  was  of  good 
family,  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  colonel, 
who,  failing  to  make  two  ends  meet,  died  in 
order  to  get  out  of  his  worries,  and  left  them 
all  to  his  child.  She  came  to  live  with  a 
rector  and  his  wife,  not  far  from  the  manu- 
factory where  Josiah  made  his  money.  She 
had  a  pretty  face,  and  the  manufacturer, 
meeting  her  in  the  town  on  her  errands  of 
charity,  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  had  been 
so  prosaic  all  his  life,  that  he  thought  he 
might  allow  himself  this  one  bit  of  poetry, 
but  his  friends  grudged  it  him.  They  said 
that  a  practical  man  must  be  practical  in 
everything,  and  a  mere  love-match  was  an 
absurdity.  Grenville  laughed,  but  with  a 
certain  diffidence,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
acting  like  a  school-boy,  and  giving  a  slap  in 
the  face,  as  it  were,  to  all  his  favourite  maxims ; 
but  for  once  in  his  life  he  listened  to  his  heart 
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instead  of  his  head,  and  gained  a  sweet  little 
wife  as  his  reward.  She  was  a  bit  of  sun- 
shine in  his  house,  but  like  the  sun  on  a 
winter's  day,  she  retired  to  rest  all  too  soon, 
and  took  to  her  bed  in  the  country  church- 
yard, before  her  husband  had  fully  realised 
what  a  difference  her  small  figure  made  in 
his  life. 

Eva  was  the  sole  product  of  this  marriage, 
the  last  pledge  of  love  left  behind  by  the 
meekest  of  women,  but  a  pledge  so  utterly 
unlike  herself,  that  she  could  never  be  cited 
as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  Eva 
might  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Semi- 
ramis,  with  her  splendid  figure,  her  striking 
beauty,  abounding  vitality,  and  imperious  will. 
She  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
mother  or  father,  and  no  one  could  have  told 
— from  external  evidences — what  was  the 
origin  of  this  particular  species.  The  bioplast 
from  which  she  sprang  had  woven  a  different 
pattern  to  any  that  had  been  known  before 
in  the  Grenville  family,  and  her  father  was  as 
proud  of  her  as  any  naturalist  of  his  last  dis- 
covery of  a  great  Auk's   egg.      If  she  had 
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followed  in  the  groove  of  his  commonplace 
progenitors,  he  would  have  been  fond  of  her 
in  a  commonplace  way  ;  he  would  never 
have  felt  that  she  more  than  filled  the  groove 
left  by  his  lost  wife,  and  gave  a  glory  and  a 
happiness  to  the  evening  of  his  life,  which 
had  been  absent  from  its  noon  and  afternoon. 
Eva  was  a  daily  satisfaction  to  his  eyes,  and 
refreshment  to  his  mind.  She  was  like  a 
new  book  on  a  rainy  day,  a  friend's  face  in  a 
crowd  of  strangers,  a  bracino-  tonic  to  an 
exhausted  invalid.  Instead  of  planning 
matrimony  for  her  on  the  highest  scale,  and 
hoping  for  a  coronet  in  exchange  for  her 
large  fortune,  he  dreaded  the  thought  of 
marriage  in  the  concrete  as  he  might  the  day 
of  his  own  demise,  and  when  he  planned  it 
in  the  abstract,  he  hoped  that  she  would  find 
a  good-tempered,  high-minded  gentleman. 
Good-temper  he  considered  a  most  valuable 
help  to  a  household,  oiling  the  wheels  of  life, 
and  making  the  hours  go  pleasantly  without 
needless  friction,  and  as  to  the  other,  he  had 
advanced  a  great  way  since  his  marriage 
with    gentle,    refined,    Mary   Wood,    and    he 
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could  scarcely  be  blamed,  even  by  his 
dearest  friend,  for  wishing  his  child  to  have 
the  same  advantages  as  he  had  chosen  for 
himself. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"  I    HAD    BETTER    GET    MY    HAND    IN." 

The  call  was  paid,  and  prompt  on  its  heels 
came  an  invitation  to  dinner,  so  promptly  in- 
deed, that  Madge  had  only  just  time  to  slip 
in  a  return  visit  before  it  arrived.  The  two 
girls  fell  in  love  writh  each  other  at  once, 
though  neither  was  given  to  gushing.  Eva's 
frankness  was  delightfully  refreshing  to 
young  Mrs.  Manners,  after  the  quiet  reserve, 
habitual  to  some  of  the  Fitzroys.  Madge 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  reared  in  a  hot-house, 
and  never  allowed  to  breathe  the  freshness 
of  the  wind,  before  she  came  to  Lether- 
leigh.  She  had  only  been  half  alive  down  in 
that  quiet  corner  of  Devonshire.  Its  quiet, 
placid    content    seemed    no    better    than    an 

effortless     torpor.       The     eventless    weeks, 
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stretching  back  through  the  misty  years  of 
the  past,  had  been  free  from  the  tragedy  of 
sorrow,  it  is  true,  but  what  were  their  plea- 
sures ?  A  school-feast  or  a  tennis-party,  or 
an  informal  dance  at  a  neighbour's  house, 
with  girls  mostly  for  partners.  This  was 
how  she  summed  them  up  with  a  newly-born 
wonder  at  her  own  former  content,  forgetting 
much  that  had  given  her  far  greater  pleasure 
than  many  small  attempts  at  dissipation. 
The  one  event  that  stood  out  like  a  rock  in  a 
valley,  wTas  naturally  her  first  meeting  with 
Hugh  Manners.  He  was  on  a  walking  tour 
with  two  former  brother-officers,  when  destiny 
not  onlv  brought  him  to  the  village  of  F., 
but  made  him  lose  his  footing  on  a  rocky 
bank  in  close  proximity  to  the  Rectory. 
The  veriest  match-maker  could  not  have 
hatched  a  more  successful  scheme  for  the 
production  of  a  love-affair.  Madge  peeped 
over  a  hedge  just  at  the  right  moment,  and 
her  grey  eyes  opened  wide  in  astonishment 
as  she  saw  a  man  lying  on  the  top  of 
many  broken  ferns,  with  one  tall  fox-glove 
bending    over    his    good-looking    face,  from 
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which  the  healthy  colour  was  fast  departing. 
A  broken  stick  with  a  silver  band  round  it 
had  slipped  from  his  hand,  and  a  straw  hat 
with  its  faded  ribbon  had  rolled  further  down 
the  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  brook.  Madge 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  new  circum- 
stance, and  moved  by  an  uncontrollable  im 
pulse  of  curiosity  and  pity,  opened  the  gate, 
and  went  out  to  investigate  it.  This  was  the 
one  fatal  step  which  changed  her  life  from  a 
pastoral  idyl  to  what  was  a  modern,  and  not 
wholly  unconventional,  tragedy.  Helpless 
without  the  power  of  making  a  claim,  or 
asserting  a  shred  of  independence,  Hugh 
Manners  touched  her  heart  at  once.  She 
looked  down  upon  him  with  intense  interest, 
wondering  where  he  came  from,  how  long  he 
had  been  lying  there,  and  if  he  were  very 
much  hurt.  A  spider  who  had  located  him- 
self in  one  of  the  bells  of  the  fox-glove, 
dropped  down  upon  the  space  of  sunburnt  fore- 
head, which  offered  a  tempting  resting-place. 
Madge  could  not  stand  that.  It  was  taking 
a  mean  advantage  of  the  stranger's  incapa- 
city, and  indignantly  she  stooped  to  brush  it 
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away.  But  as  her  handkerchief  touched  his 
forehead,  Manners  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  straight  up  into  the  pretty  face  which 
was  only  about  twelve  inches  from  his  own. 
The  girl  hastily  drew  herself  up,  her  cheeks 
like  twin  wild-roses,  but  she  wTas  too  much 
concerned  about  his  bodily  injuries  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  self-consciousness  ;  and  in  spite 
of  her  blushes,  she  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  ask  him  if  he  were  hurt. 

He  told  her,  as  he  sat  up,  and  tried  to 
move,  that  his  left  leg  was  broken,  and  he 
had  knocked  his  head  against  a  rock — but 
he  would  be  all  right  presently,  some  friends 
of  his  who  were  close  behind  would  be  sure 
to  come  and  look  him  up. 

"  Keep  quite  still,"  Madge  said  in  her 
sweet  low  voice,  "  I  will  send  somebody 
for  you,  as  soon  as  I  can — and  you  shall 
be  taken  care  of  as  well  as  we  can  manage 
it." 

"  Please  don't  trouble  yourself.  The 
other  fellows  will  be  here  like  a  shot," 
Manners  said  earnestly,  for  of  all  things  he 
hated  to  be  made  a  fuss  with.      But  he  was 
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not  consulted  as  to  what  he  would  wish  to 
be  done,  and  Madge,  acting  on  her  own 
initiative,  disappeared  in  order  to  carry  out 
her  announced  intentions. 

"  Never  felt  such  a  confounded,  useless 
fool  before,"  muttered  Hugh,  as  tied  by  the 
leg,  he  remained  where  he  was  through 
sheer  necessity,  and  like  any  mortal  deprived 
of  the  power  of  free-will,  felt  as  if  he  were 
the  sport  of  a  remorseless,  but  perfectly 
irresistible  fate. 

He  gnawed  his  moustaches,  as  he  anath- 
ematised  Marston  and  Seagrave  for  their 
long  delay,  and  looked  round  with  angry 
impatient  eyes,  which  saw  nothing  of  the 
beauty  of  tangled  hedge,  or  drooping  willow, 
or  crystal-clear  brook  laughing  in  the  sun- 
shine. Engrossed  in  his  one  thought  of  how 
to  get  away,  he  might  just  as  well,  for  all 
the  enjoyment  it  gave  him,  have  been  in  a 
back  street  in  Islington,  instead  of  in  this 
picturesque  corner  of  Devonshire ;  for  an 
engrossing  grievance  is  apt  to  make  us  blind 
to  everything  else,  whether  of  earth  or 
heaven.      Steps    came    crunching    along    the 
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gravel.  Manners  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  looked  up  with  keen  expectancy. 
"If  only  those  fellows  would  hurry  up." 

But  instead  of  Major  Marston  and  Captain 
Seagrave,  there  came  a  small  band  through 
the  garden-gate,  headed  by  the  Rector,  and 
consisting  of  his  coachman,  crardener,  stable- 
boy,  and  general  help,  who  brought  with 
them  the  farm-yard  gate,  but  lately  taken 
off  its  hino-es. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Fitzroy  was  a  tall  man 
with  a  thin,  intellectual  face,  and  hair  which 
seemed  to  match  the  stem  of  the  silver  birch 
behind  him.  He  had  been  roused  from  the 
consideration  of  his  Sunday-morning  sermon, 
and  there  was  still  an  abstracted  look  in  his 
eyes  ;  but  he  spoke  with  decision  as  well 
as  courtesy,  and  whilst  Manners  was  in 
the  act  of  suggesting  that  he  would  rather 
wait  for  his  friends,  he  quickly  gave  direc- 
tions as  to  how  he  was  to  be  lifted  on  to 
the  impromptu  stretcher.  Two  minutes  later, 
just  as  Major  Marston  and  Captain  Seagrave 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  the  wood,  he 
was  carried  off  captive  by  Beauty's    father, 
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through  the  old-fashioned  garden,  past  trees 
of  fuchsias  and  bushes  of  roses,  to  the 
Rectory,  half  hidden  in  trails  of  passion- 
flower, and  Virginia  creeper,  and  yet  with 
wide  open  doors  to  admit  the  helpless 
stranger.  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  housekeeper, 
with  an  honest,  good-tempered  face,  puckered 
like  a  Normandy  pippin,  took  possession 
of  Manners,  as  she  was  willing  to  do  of 
anyone  who  had  been  physically  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  life.  The  mentally  wounded 
she  left  to  her  master  with  unbounded 
faith  in  his  powers  of  cure.  Indeed  it  had 
been  said  of  her  that  she  believed  in  him 
as  firmly  as  she  did  in  salts  and  senna — and 
no  servant's  faith  could  attain  a  greater  alti- 
tude. 

Hugh's  friends  took  up  their  abode  for  a 
while  at  the  primitive  inn  in  the  village,  and 
always  came  to  inquire  after  the  patient,  if 
they  caught  sight  of  either  of  the  Rector's 
daughters  in  the  garden.  But  after  a  week 
they  were  obliged  to  move  on  by  that  in- 
exorable policeman  Time,  and  the  village, 
which    had     been     rather     excited    by    the 
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presence  of  two  strangers  at  "  The  Devon 
Arms,"  settled  down  into  its  usual  quietness. 
But  not  so  the  Rectory,  where  "  life  was 
never  the  same  ao-ain."  There  was  no 
attempt  at  capture  on  Madge's  part,  no  wish 
to  be  fettered  by  matrimonial  bonds  on  Man- 
ners, no  flirtation  on  either  side  ;  and  yet, 
when  he  was  able  to  walk  much  as  usual  on 
his  left  leg,  when  his  head  had  recovered 
from  its  contact  wTith  a  rock,  and  resumed  its 
usual  powers,  he  still  lingered  ;  and  at  last 
refused  to  o-o  without  a  distinct  understand- 
ing  from  the  Rector's  eldest  daughter,  that 
on  some  future  occasion  she  would  go  with 
him  to  the  altar  of  the  little  church  on  the 
hill,  and  promise  to  be  his  wife.  Violet,  the 
younger  sister,  told  him  that  he  was  infinitely 
worse  than  an  ordinary  burglar  ;  for  they  had 
taken  him  in,  and  petted  him,  and  then  as  a 
base  return  he  stole  their  greatest  treasure. 
Hugh  Manners  pleaded  "guilty,"  and  said 
he  was  truly  penitent,  but  restoration  of  the 
stolen  goods  made  no  appearance  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  his  penitence. 
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Captain  Manners  came  down  from  town  on 
the  day  of  the  dinner-party  at  the  Park,  with 
some  flowers  wrapped  up  in  silver  paper,  an 
extravagance  which  he  thought  pardonable 
on  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  first  appearance 
in  a  new  neighbourhood. 

Madge  was  charmed  with  the  lilies,  and  of 
course  said  they  were  the  sweetest  she  had 
ever  smelt.  She  thanked  him  over  and  over 
again,  and  then  dragged  forward  a  comfort- 
able chair  for  him,  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea 
and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  she  could. 
He  watched  her  every  movement,  as  her 
well-shaped  hands  moved  to  and  fro  over  the 
tea-tray,  and  her  small  head  bent  to  scrutinise 
the  contents  of  the  silver  tea-pot ;  but  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  in  his  ex- 
pression which  an  objectionable  third  party 
must  have  perceived  directly.  Madge  would 
have  done  so  if  she  had  not  been  bubbling 
over  with  excitement,  tinged  with  nervous- 
ness. She  turned  to  her  husband  with  eager 
eyes.  "  Do  you  think  there  is  the  smallest 
chance  of  a  dance  after  dinner  ?  " 

Hugh  shook  his  head.     "  Not  the  slightest; 
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I  daresay  we  shall  meet  a  lot  of  old  frumps. 
You  mustn't  expect  too  much,  little  woman, 
it's  sure  to  be  deadly  slow." 

She  poured  him  out  another  cup  of  tea, 
with  a  cloud  on  her  face,  but  the  next  moment 
its  usual  brightness  returned,  as  she  said 
cheerfully  :  "You  see  it  is  all  so  new  to  me, 
and  Im  sure  to  enjoy  it.  I  daresay  you've 
been  to  a  good  many  dinner-parties  in  your 
life,  and  perhaps  you  are  tired  of  them." 

Captain  Manners  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
the  innumerable  dinner-parties  at  which  he 
had  been  present,  grave  and  rowdy,  festive 
and  solemn,  stately  and  unconventional,  of 
every  sort,  kind,  and  description  ;  no  wonder 
that  he  was  prepared  to  be  bored  (this  sort  of 
preparation  comes  so  naturally  to  men  of  a 
certain  type)  when  the  scene  was  in  the 
country,  and  the  society,  as  he  supposed,  to 
be  gathered  from  the  places  around.  To 
Madge  it  was  quite  an  exciting  occasion,  and 
to  himself  it  had  after  all  a  new  interest, 
because  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  would 
appear  in  semi-public  with  Mrs.  Hugh 
Manners  by  his  side.      It  was  a  comfort  that 
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he  need  not  fear  any  gaucherie  on  her  part, 
for  although  she  was  a  simple  country  girl, 
she  had  an  air  of  high  breeding  inherited 
from  her  Devon  forefathers,  and  a  gentle 
manner  which  did  just  as  well  as  the  aristo- 
cratic composure  of  a  duchess,  and  as  to 
looks  he  felt  in  the  pride  of  his  marital 
appreciation,  that  he  could  take  his  oath  that 
she  would  cut  out  the  country. 

"  You  forget  that  it's  quite  a  new  experience 
to  go  out  with  a  feminine  appendage.  Mind 
you  don't  flirt  with  Fane  or  the  old  million- 
aire," he  said,  with  a  smile,  for  he  felt  so 
entirely  sure  of  her. 

"  I  never  flirted  before,"  drawing  up  her 
long  neck,  and  pretending  to  look  indignant, 
"so  I  sha'n't  begin  when  I  am  married." 

"  Many  women  do,  unfortunately.  They 
seem  to  think  that  marriage  sets  them  free, 
instead  of  fettering  them." 

"They  must  be  horrid  women  then,"  with 
an  expression  of  intense  disgust,  as  she  locked 
up  the  Japanese  tea-caddy. 

"  Horrid  to  the  husbands — to  their  own,  I 
mean — but  to  out-siders,  quite   the  reverse," 
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leaning  back  with  a  smile  as  he  remembered 
many  amusing  episodes  in  his  life  whilst  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  Blue  Hussars,  addicted 
to  attentions  with  no  following  intentions. 

"  Then  if  I  mean  to  go  down  with  out- 
siders, I  had  better  get  my  hand  in — is  that 
what  you  mean  ?  "  she  said  slowly,  watching 
his  face  as  she  spoke. 

He  sat  bolt  upright,  and  returned  her  look 
with  great  gravity.  <4  I'm  not  a  jealous  man, 
never  had  reason  to  be,  that's  one  thing,  but 
if  I  caught  you  at  it,  by  Jove  you  should  hear 
of  it." 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  his  voice,  and 
in  his  whole  expression,  which  gave  her  a 
pleasurable  thrill  of  excitement.  In  her  new- 
dignity  as  a  wife,  flirtation  seemed  a  de- 
basement of  feminine  pride  to  which  she 
could  never  stoop  ;  but  there  was  some  plea- 
sure in  talking  of  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit, 
if  it  roused  her  husband  so  effectually  from 
his  laissez-aller  frame  of  mind. 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  if  I  did  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  a  mischievous  gleam  in  her  eyes, 
as   she   deserted    the   tea-table,   and    took   a 
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humble    position    on    a    low    stool    by    his 
side. 

"  I  should  lock  you  up,"  he  said  laconically. 
"  No  !  you  couldn't  do  that,"  with  a  shake 
of  her  head,  which  spoke  of  laughing  defiance. 
''After  that  Mrs. — I  forget  her  name's —  case, 
you  couldn't  even  put  my  best  hat  on  the 
fire." 

"  Then  I  would  trundle  you  back  to 
Devonshire." 

"  And  perhaps  if  I  were  tired  of  you — No, 
Hugh,"  her  mood  changing  in  an  instant,  as 
if  she  were  appalled  at  her  own  words,  "  I 
could  never  be  that.  I  didn't  mean  it,  you 
know  I  didn't." 

He  put  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  soft 
brown  curls,  though  he  went  on  in  a  hard- 
hearted fashion  :  "  Very  kind  of  you  to  tell 
me  that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  remember  that  Whiffin  has 
business  relations  with  "Spain." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?  "  looking 
at  him  with  puzzled  eyes. 

"  Only  this,  that  he  may  send  me  out  if  I 

want  to  go." 

vol.  1.  D 
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"  I  will  get  a  Spanish  dictionary  to- 
morrow," she  said  composedly.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  something  of  the  language  be- 
sides Car-r-ramba — " 

"  You  won't  need  it,  little  woman,  I  should 
leave  you  behind." 

''Leave  me  behind!"  as  she  started  up. 
'  You  might  just  as  well  talk  of  leaving  your 
skin  !  " 

And  in  the  present  state  of  his  marital 
feelings,  it  seemed  to  him  no  far-fetched 
alternative. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    DINNER-PARTY. 


The  dinner-party  at  the  Park  was  not  com- 
posed of  a  collection  of  old  frumps,  as  Man- 
ners had  expected.  Eva  Grenville  some- 
times allowed  her  father  to  have  guests  of 
his  own  age,  or  at  least  those  who  had 
sobered  down  into  discreet  middle-age,  and 
forgotten  the  flightiness  of  youth  ;  but  if  she 
gave  way  so  far  to  his  wishes,  she  insisted  on 
having  her  own  way  as  to  the  sending  out  of 
the  invitations.  Nothing  would  induce  her 
to  have  a  mixture  of  the  young  and  old  ;  for 
as  she  said,  the  one  half  would  certainly  spoil 
the  other.  If  she  had  to  go  in  for  slowness 
on  one  particular  evening  of  her  life,  she 
would  have  it  unadulterated,  and  suffer  her- 
self to  be  bored  without  any  young  eligible 
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thrown  in  as  a  so-called  alleviation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  was  rarely  bored  on  these 
occasions,  for  middle-age  is  generally  less 
self-preoccupied  than  youth,  and  therefore 
more  prone  to  make  itself  agreeable  to  others  ; 
but  she  chose  to  think  she  would  be,  and 
always  went  into  the  dining-room  in  an  ele- 
vated spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  might  have 
befitted  an  Iphigenia,  but  was  eminently  out 
of  place  in  a  young  woman  with  a  healthy 
digestion,  sitting  down  to  a  good  dinner  with 
a  companion  who  was  sure  to  say  nothing 
unpleasant,  or  calculated  to  take  away  her 
appetite. 

To-night  there  were  to  be  no  tiresome 
people,  none  of  those  bores  familiar  to  every 
neighbourhood,  who  have  to  be  asked 
because  it  would  be  so  unkind  to  leave  them 
out.  Eva  had  picked  out  the  youngest,  the 
best-looking,  the  most  amusing,  and  the  best- 
bred with  strict  partiality,  for  Godfrey  Fane 
was  coming  to  meet  his  old  friend  Captain 
Manners.  Fane  had  begun  his  career  as  an 
attache  to  the  Legation  at  Buenos  Ay  res, 
where  his  popularity  was  unbounded.     Tall, 
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good-looking  and  good-tempered,  well-born 
and  well-bred,  he  made  himself  infinitely 
agreeable  to  the  girls  of  the  place,  most  of 
them  half  Spanish,  but  wholly  charming,  with 
a  foreign  grace  added  to  their  English  beauty. 
There  was  woe  and  lamentation  when  he 
left,  as  if  some  public  misfortune  had  over- 
whelmed the  town.  Wherever  he  went  he 
was  the  most  popular  member  of  the 
diplomatic  staff,  whether  amongst  the 
hospitable  democrats  of  Washington,  or  the 
charming  aristocrats  of  Vienna.  He  was 
longest  in  the  Austrian  capital,  where  he 
played  with  love  as  usual,  but  found  it  more 
dangerous  than  at  home,  where  he  lost  his 
heart,  his  youth,  his  belief  in  woman,  if  not 
his  faith  in  God,  and  gained  nothing  in  return 
but  a  sorrow,  and  a  bitter  remembrance. 
There  was  a  duel  in  a  sheltered  spot  out- 
side the  city  walls,  which  caused  a  nutter  in 
the  court-circle,  though  the  Austrian  escaped 
scot-free,  and  the  Englishman  had  only  a 
broken  arm  ;  but  a  few  davs  later,  a  woman's 
body  floated  down  the  broad  river  through  the 
deep  dark  shadow  of  the  pines,  and  the  cold 
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white  shine  of  the  moonbeams,  with  her 
sins  and  her  sorrows  on  her  golden  head,  yet 
looking  holy  and  sweet  as  the  Christian 
martyr,  with  the  portrait  of  her  lover  instead 
of  the  Cross  pressed  to  her  foolish  heart. 
There  was  a  fuss  at  the  Embassy,  a  scandal 
at   the    Imperial    Court,   and  before   Valerie 

von had  rested  lon£  in  her  o-rave,  God- 

frey  Fane  left  Vienna,  and  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice lost  one  of  its  most  promising  members. 
After  this  he  roamed  about  the  world,  a 
disappointed,  discontented  man,  with  no 
object  in  life,  except  to  get  rid  of  its  most 
valuable  possession — time.  Now  Time  is  like 
a  perverse  child  ;  try  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  he 
keeps  close  to  you ;  ask  him  to  stay,  and  he  runs 
away  as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry  him.  Fane 
found  the  days  hang  heavy  on  his  hands, 
though  no  one  would  have  guessed  it,  for  he 
was  popular  as  ever,  with  the  added  interest 
of  a  romantic  story  attached  to  his  name  ; 
but  he  missed  many  things,  and  knew  of 
nothing  to  take  their  place.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  society  man,  finding  pleasure  in 
the  brilliant  conversation  of  witty  women  and 
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clever  men,  and  this  pleasure  had  been  en- 
hanced in  the  case  of  the  women  by  the 
quasi-flirtation  into  which  he  invariably  slid. 
But,  after  the  tragic  denoument  of  his  last 
love  affair,  flirtation  had  no  delight  for  him, 
and  women  he  avoided  rather  than  sought. 
He  had  started  with  a  strong  fund  of  am- 
bition,  determined  to  push  his  way  to  one  of 
the  best  goals  in  the  service,  and  resolved  to 
make  his  mark  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  it. 
But  that  road  was  closed  to  him  by  his  own 
act,  and  at  present  he  cared  for  no  other 
sufficiently  to  make  endeavour  agreeable,  or 
trouble  worth  while.  He  did  a  little  both  in 
the  way  of  pigeon-shooting  and  trente  et 
quarante  at  Monte  Carlo,  winning  a  prize  at 
the  former,  and  losing  his  money  at  the  latter 
with  almost  equal  indifference;  and  then,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  started  off  to  nurse  a  sick 
friend  at  Leipzig.  There  he  lingered  for 
some  weeks,  sharing  his  time  between  small 
acts  of  almost  womanly  tenderness  in  the  sick 
room,  and  eager  discussions  with  the  bearded 
and  bespectacled  professors  at  the  University. 
He   was    a    clever   man,    but    no    match    for 
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erudite  scholars,   never  having  graduated  in 
the  school  of  German  criticism  ;  neither  could 
he  fight  with  that  whole-hearted  enthusiasm 
which  is  such  a  valuable  support  to  a  fluent 
tongue,  but  which  had  failed  him  when  life 
seemed  to  have  got  a  wrong  twist  at  Vienna ; 
and   he    had    no   store   of  arguments   at   his 
fingers-ends  to  combat  arbitrary  conclusions, 
or  to  prove  plausibly  controverted  facts.     He 
was  worsted,  as  many  better  men  had  been 
before  him,  and  he  returned  to  England  with 
an  uncertain  hold  on  his  faith,  and  yet  with 
an    inward    conviction    that    somewhere    the 
answer  was  to  be  found  to  all  the  sneers  put 
forward    by   the    enemy — an    answer  which, 
later  on  in  life,  at  "  some  convenient  season," 
he  might  have  time  and  patience  to  discover. 
The  convenient  season  had  not  come  when 
he  found   himself  in  the  luxurious  drawing- 
room  at  the  Park,  watching  Hugh  Manners' 
young  wife  enter,  with  her  husband  following 
close  behind  her  long  white  satin  train.      His 
gaze  was  critical,  his  taste  fastidious,  and  yet 
his    verdict    was    one    of    hearty    approval. 
There  was    a   refinement   and  distinction  in 
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her  bearing,  softened  by  shyness  and  pro- 
bably inexperience,  a  gentleness  and  an  utter 
womanliness,  which  pleased  him,  perhaps, 
even  more  than  the  undeniable  beauty  of 
her  pale  face — pale  with  the  creamy  white- 
ness of  a  pearl.  Her  lashes,  as  well  as  her 
well-defined  straight  brows,  were  by  many 
shades  darker  than  her  hair,  and  her  eyes 
were  of  such  a  peculiar  tone  of  grey  that  few 
people  agreed  as  to  their  actual  colour.  As 
the  husband  and  wife  came  in  together,  they 
were  a  striking  pair,  and  many  of  the  com- 
pany present  felt  that  they  would  be  a  plea- 
sant addition  to  the  society  of  Letherleigh. 

"  A  cut  above  most  of  them,"  Frank  Wood 
muttered  to  himself,  for  he  was  acute  enough 
to  know  that  the  hall-mark  of  superiority  was 
on  them  both,  though  the  stamp  might  not 
be  patent  to  all  the  world. 

"  I  wonder  what  she  will  make  of  her  life 
down  here,"  Godfrey  Fane  reflected  as  he 
watched  her  every  now  and  then  during  the 
course,  or  rather  courses,  of  the  long  dinner. 
The  whole  length  of  the  flower-bedecked 
table  was  between  him  and  Madge,  for  the 
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bride  had  been  taken  in  by  her  host,  and 
Fane  sat  on  the  left  of  his  hostess  ;  but  he 
was  taller  than  the  rest,  and  over  waving 
ferns  and  shaded  lights,  he  could  catch  sight 
at  intervals  of  a  small  brown  head  whose  con- 
tour with  its  crown  of  sunny  hair  pleased  his 
aesthetic  eye. 

"  You  and  Captain  Manners  are  very  old 
friends,  I  believe,"  Eva  began,  diplomatically 
intent  on  making  the  two  men  talk  to  each 
other,  in  order  that  she  might  not  lose  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  them  both. 

"  From  the  cradle,  you  might  say,  and  you 
wouldn't  be  far  wrong,"  Fane  assented  with 
a  cordial  look  at  Hugh.  "  We  played  our 
first  match,  and  fought  our  first  fight  at  a 
school  for  little  unfledged  youngsters  down 
at  Blackheath." 

"Yes,  and  I  did  not  come  off  so  badly  in 
that  same  fight,"  Manners  rejoined  with  a 
laugh;  "you  had  not  shot  up  into  a  steeple, 
out  of  reach  of  ordinary  fists." 

"  You  and  I  were  about  on  a  level  then." 

"  But  never  again." 

<:  Not  as  to  inches,  certainly." 
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"  Not  as  to  other  things  either." 

"  You  shouldn't  be  so  hard  on  me,"  Fane 
remonstrated  in  an  injured  tone.  "I  know  that 
I'm  a  poor  lone  bachelor,  and  that  you  are 
bursting  with  the  pride  of  a  newly-married 
man.      Isn't  it  too  bad,  Miss  Grenville  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Few  men  have  so  much  to 
be  proud  of,"  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the 
far-off  bride. 

Hugh  bowed  with  a  gratified  smile,  whilst 
Fane  said  quickly  : 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Manners  was 
always  a  lucky  beggar." 

11  I  thought  the  luck  had  been  against  me 
of  late,"  objected  Hugh,  as  he  thought  rue- 
fully of  the  Blue  Hussars,  the  jolly  chats  at 
the  mess-table,  the  good  fare  and  the  pleasant 
comradeship,  contrasted  with  the  gloom,  the 
monotony,  the  dinginess  of  Mr.  Whiffin's 
office  in  Tree  Court,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

lt  Now,  Miss  Grenville,  I  put  it  to  you. 
Isn't  work  the  very  basis  and  source  of 
happiness  ? " 

11  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  doubtfully.  "  I'm  not 
altogether   unhappy  myself,"    with  a  sudden 
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mischievous  smile,  "but  I  do  very  little,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  But  then  you  are  a  woman,  and  women 
don't  count." 

"  Excuse  me,"  put  in  Hugh,  out  of  pure 
contradiction,  "  women  count  for  a  great  deal 
nowadays  both  as  to  work  and  to  wages. 
They  meet  us  in  the  office,  on  the  platform, 
on  every  line  of  life,  and  if  they  catch  you 
napping,  ten  to  one  we  shall  find  ourselves 
on  the  floor  whilst  they  recline  on  our  chairs." 

"  Not  recline,  quite  a  mistake,  sitting  bolt 
upright,  pen  in  hand,  with  spectacled  noses, 
and  towselled  hair.  I  know  the  style  of  the 
coming  woman ;  she  is  the  ghost  and  the 
nightmare  of  our  century,  and  I  tell  you  we 
shall  have  to  reckon  with  her  before  the  clock 
strikes  nineteen  hundred,"  Fane  said  with 
unwonted  seriousness. 

"  A  ghost  and  a  nightmare  !  "  Eva  laughed. 
"  Complimentary  terms,  Mr.  Fane.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  better  to  be  a  terror  than  a  non- 
entity." 

"  You  will  never  be  a  terror  except  through 
the  power  of  your  charms,"  and  Hugh  looked 
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straight  into  her  brilliant  eyes  with  some 
amusement  in  his  own.  "When  woman 
ceases  to  be  charming,  her  influence  is  nil." 

"  You  only  say  that  because  you  happen 
to  have  an  uncommonly  pretty  wife,"  ex- 
claimed Godfrey. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  ugly  woman 
can  never  make  a  mark  in  the  world  ? " 
Eva  asked  in  surprise. 

u  As  it  cannot  be  a  personal  question  with 
you,  Miss  Grenville,"  Hugh  Manners  said 
adroitly,  "  I  will  answer  it  frankly.  Unless 
there  is  something  pleasing  about  a  woman, 
a  voice  or  manner,  if  not  actual  beauty  of 
face,  man  will  never  respond  to  her  touch." 

"  But  there  are  some  women  who  are  just 
as  clever  as  men." 

"  Granted,  but  man,  with  regard  to  woman, 
is  influenced  through  his  feelings,  not  his 
intellect." 

"  And  the  coming  women,"  put  in  Fane, 
"  will  be  all  intellect  and  no  heart." 

"  Then  men  and  women  will  be  like  two 
parallel  lines,  never  meeting,  and  above  all 
never  uniting." 
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11  Certainly  not,"  drawled  Fane.  "  Man 
will  refuse  to  marry  nothing  but  an  intellect, 
so  the  world  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  a 
good  job  too." 

"  I  don't  see  why  a  woman  who  cultivates 
her  brain  must  fossilize  her  heart,"  Eva  said 
in  defence  of  her  sex,  and  also  because  at 
times  she  had  a  lurking,  though  perfectly 
futile,  inclination  to  pose  as  an  esprit  fort. 

"  Because  women  carry  everything  to  ex- 
tremes. The  juste  milieu  is  only  patronised 
by  men." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Fane.  Men 
have  a  craze  about  anything  and  everything 
just  as  much  as  women.  Look  at  the  Salva- 
tionists— men  parade  the  streets  with  red 
shirts,  and  drums,  just  as  the  women  do  with 
outrageous  bonnets,  and  tambourines." 

"  Put  a  spice  of  religion  into  a  thing,  and 
some  people  of  nervous,  highly-strung,  ill- 
balanced  minds  take  it  up  at  once,  and  run 
a-muck  with  it.  I  am  not  talking  either  of 
fanatics  or  lunatics,"  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  "  The  average  man  is  sane 
enough." 
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u  Except  under  exceptional  circumstances," 
Hugh  said  thoughtfully,  as  he  helped  himself 
to  some  salmi  de  veau.  "In  the  case  of  a 
fire  or  a  shipwreck,  two  or  three  stand  out  as 
heroes,  because  they  have  the  sense  to  do 
the  right  thingr." 

"  And  all  the  other  poor  things  are 
lunatics  ?  "   Eva  asked  remonstratingly. 

"  For  the  moment.  If  a  man  loses  his 
head,  you  can't  call  him  sane." 

"You  can't  call  him  mad,"  she  interrupted 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  "  if  he  hasn't  a 
head  to  be  mad  with." 

"  Had  him  there,  Miss  Grenville.  Madness 
certainly  lies  in  the  brain,  not  the  heart  or 
the  digestion." 

"Ah,  but  the  lost  head  is  only  an  ex- 
pression, not  a  fact,"  said  Hugh  with  a 
shake  of  his  own.  ''  Of  course  I  only 
meant  that  the  brain  had  lost  control  over 
the  will." 

"  Some  people  say  that  it  never  has  any. 
We  are  only  a  bundle  of  instincts,  helpless 
and  irresponsible.  When  I  take  this  ice- 
pudding,     for    instance,    it    is    not    because 
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I  like  it,  and  I  always  did — "  helping  him- 
self at  the  same  time  to  rather  a  large 
supply. 

"  Then  please  don't  eat  it,  it's  such  a 
waste,"  Eva  begged  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  But  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  We 
have  no  will  or  wish  about  the  matter.  We 
take  it  because  our  fathers  took  it  before 
us." 

"  But  they  had  no  ice-pudding  to  take  in 
the  dark  ages,  and  if  you  had  told  one  of 
those  old  Vikings,  with  battle-axe  clasped  in 
his  brawny  grasp,  that  he  was  nothing  but  a 
will-less  automaton,  he  would  soon  have 
given  you  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary, 
though  you  might  not  have  lived  five  minutes 
longer  to  remember  it." 

ik  Certainly,  a  battle-axe  would  have  a 
more  convincing  effect  on  the  brain  than  any 
amount  of  determinism,"  Fane  conceded  with 
a  smile. 

"  Determinism  is  nothing  but  an  insolent 
apology  for  all  the  vices,"  Manners  went  on 
with  an  expression  of  quiet  disgust.  "  A 
man    murders   a   whole    family    of    innocent 
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children,  but  we  are  not  to  blame  him  !  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  one  sense  ;  his 
line  of  action  was  marked  out  for  him  by 
heredity,  or  an  instinct." 

"  Is  that  why  people  are  always  try- 
ing to  get  criminals  off  their  proper  sen- 
tences ?  " 

"  Hardly,"  and  there  was  a  twitch  about 
Fane's  moustaches  as  he  turned  to  her. 
"  They  don't  reason  it  out,  but  to  some 
classes  of  minds  there  is  something  dis- 
turbing in  a  heavy  sentence.  If  capital 
punishment  is  done  away  with,  it  will  be 
so  much  easier  to  get  rid  of  one's  relations, 
you  know." 

"Mr.  Fane,  how  dreadful  of  you!"  she 
exclaimed  indignantly."  I  don't  believe  for 
a  moment  that  all  those  people  who  write  to 
the  newspapers  about  it,  wish  to  murder 
anybody." 

"  No,  but  there  is  a  sickly  sentimentality 
abroad — unhealthy  and  utterly  un-English," 
Hugh  said  with  unusual  warmth,  for  he  felt 
very  strongly  on  the  subject.  "It  is  a 
very    bad    thing    for    a    country    when    vice 

VOL.   I.  E 
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is  too  easily  condoned.  Pat  Vice  on  the 
back,  and  Virtue  will  pack  up  her  trunks 
in  a  huff." 

"  Then  if  anyone  ever  murders  me  for  the 
sake  of  my  pearl  necklace,"  putting  her  hand 
up  to  the  string  of  large  pearls  which  en- 
circled her  stately  throat,  "you  will  not  let 
me  die  unaveno-ed  ?  " 

The  question  was  addressed  to  Manners, 
but  the  gesture  and  the  glance  which  accom- 
panied it  were  meant  for  Fane.  She  looked 
so  resplendent  with  youth,  vitality,  and  radi- 
ant beauty,  as  if  death  or  disaster  must  hesi- 
tate to  come  near  her,  that  he  bent  forward, 
looking  into  her  splendid  eyes  with  more 
response  than  ever  before  in  his  own  :  "I 
would  hang  the  wretch  myself,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
through  her  veins,  whilst  Hugh  asserted 
calmly  :  "  The  man  would  be  lynched  before 
he  ever  got  to  the  scaffold." 

Eva  smiled  as  she  gave  the  signal  to  rise, 
and  the  ladies  trooped  out  of  the  room. 
Manners,  still  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
bridegroom    upon    him,    contrived    to    reach 
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the  door  first  in  his  anxiety  to  get  a  look 
and  a  smile  from  Madge,  for  he  felt  as 
if   he    had    been    parted    from    her    for    an 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"NO     RISK,      NO     FUN." 

Fane  dropped  down  into  a  seat  by  Mrs. 
Manners'  side,  as  soon  as  the  men  came  into 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  not  the  custom  at 
Letherleirfi  Park  for  them  to  lino-er  lono:  over 
their  wine  or  their  cigarettes  in  the  dining- 
room.  Eva  kept  her  father  in  good  order  as 
to  this  point,  and  coffee  had  scarcely  been 
drunk,  before  they  all  appeared.  Conversa- 
tion had  not  flagged  before  their  entry,  be- 
cause young  Mrs.  Templeton,  the  wife  of  a 
barrister  who  was  supposed  to  be  already 
well  on  his  way  to  the  wool-sack,  had  much 
to  tell  about  the  delinquencies  of  her  groom, 
who  had  made  love  to  her  maid,  proposed  to 
her  cook,  and  finally  run  away  with  the  in- 
valuable schoolmistress,  who  was  the  apple 
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of  the  Rector's  eye.  Mrs.  Templeton  told  the 
whole. story  in  a  very  funny  way,  and  Madge 
was  intensely  amused.  Her  laugh  was  low, 
and  as  spontaneous  as  a  child's,  merry  and 
hearty,  without  the  smallest  strain  after  effect. 
Captain  Manners  loved  to  hear  it,  and  he 
turned  his  head  quickly  in  her  direction,  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  room  ;  but  he  re- 
strained his  natural  inclination  for  the  empty 
seat  by  her  side,  and  went  up  to  the  piano 
where  Eva  was  looking  over  some  music.  A 
tall  man  wTith  an  unpleasant  face,  and  a  harsh 
rather  scraping  voice,  was  standing  by  her 
side,  discussing  the  music,  whilst  his  eyes 
were  fixed  with  the  bold  stare  of  insolent 
admiration  on  her  animated  face. 

"  Mr.  Osgood  Lewin,  Captain  Manners," 
she  said,  in  her  easy  nonchalant  way.  "You 
were  talking  of  Eton  just  now,  perhaps  you 
were  there  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Lewin?  " 

Mr.  Lewin's  sunburnt  face  became  a  shade 
redder,  and  his  eyes  dropped  to  the  piece  of 
music  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
he  began  to  roll  up  unconsciously  into  a  tight 
roll.      "I  was  not  there  for  Ions',"  he  muttered 
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rather  than  said,  "the  damp,  detestable 
climate  played  old  Harry  with  my  health." 

Eva  looked  quickly  from  him  to  Hugh, 
with  a  sort  of  appeal  in  her  eyes,  feeling  sure 
that  there  was  something  disagreeable  in 
the  back-ground,  and  afraid  of  what  he 
might  say  in  return.  But  Hugh  earned 
her  deep  gratitude  by  only  remarking 
carelessly  : 

"Amongst  nearly  a  thousand  boys — impos- 
sible to  remember — you  weren't  in  the  same 
house,  I  know." 

Mr.  Lewin  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  he 
were  much  relieved,  and  his  complexion  re- 
turned to  its  original  hue. 

"No,  there  was  too  much  swagger  about 
Stonefield's,  didn't  suit  me  at  all." 

"  In  fact  it  didn't  suit  you  all  round,  that's 
very  clear,"  looking  down  his  well-defined 
nose,  in  his  haughtiest  manner.  But  the 
next  moment  he  turned  to  his  hostess,  and 
asked  her  in  his  most  courteous  fashion  to 
sing  a  song  of  Tosti's,  which  he  especially 
admired  ;  and  as  she  willingly  complied, 
Lewin  sauntered  off  to  the  hearth-rug,  from 
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which  point  of  vantage  he  began  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Grenville. 

Manners  looked  after  him  with  anything 
but  a  kindly  expression  in  his  eyes.  "  That 
was  a  slip  of  his  to  let  out  that  he  remem- 
bered what  house  I  was  at.  Wonder  Miss 
Grenville  didn't  notice  it.  Shame  to  be  hard 
on  him,  though.  He  was  only  a  boy,  after 
all " — his  kind  heart  softening,  as  he  remem- 
bered the  many  years  that  had  passed  since 

Lord s  watch  was    lost,   and   found   in 

Lewin's  pockets.  Ah  !  the  anger  fierce  as 
flame,  the  cutting,  scathing  scorn,  as  the  news 
spread  that  a  boy  at  D.'s  had  been  expelled 
for  theft  !  Hugh  remembered  it  all  so  well. 
How  they  all  hung  aloof  as  the  unhappy  boy 
went  off  alone  to  the  Great-Western  Station, 
a  pariah — a  social  outcast,  separated  from  all 
by  the  brand  of  his  ungentlemanly  sin, 
stamped  in  scorching  characters  upon  his 
name  and  reputation.  Neither  the  youngest, 
nor  the  eldest,  amongst  that  whole  crowd  of 
boys,  had  a  word  of  pity  for  Lewin  Minor. 
Their  young  hearts  were  hardened  by  their 
indignation  at    the  disgrace  cast  upon   their 
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school,  till  there  was  no  room  for  pity  in  the 
press  of  outraged  feelings.  And  then  a  clear 
voice  rose  above  the  angry  murmurs — Hugh 
felt  as  if  he  could  hear  it  now — "  Is  Lewin 
o"one  r 

"  Yes,  do  you  want  him  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  tell  him  that  Fm  so  sorry  for 
him. " 

"Oh!  by  Jove  that's  rather  too  much,"  was 
the  mocking  answer,  but  it  made  no  impres- 
sion on  Cuthbert  Brand.  "  The  Saint,"  as  he 
was  nick-named  by  his  chums,  elbowed  his 
way  to  the  front,  and  took  to  his  heels  as 
soon  as  he  had  gained  the  street,  running  as 
fast  as  he  could  on  his  errand  of  mercy. 
Manners  never  forgot  the  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  caused  by  his  simple,  "  Tm  so  sorry 
for  him"  Often  when  inclined  to  pass  a 
harsh  judgment,  the  remembrance  of  Brand, 
major,  had  held  him  back,  and  justice  had 
been  tempered  by  mercy.  Now  Brand  was 
wearing  out  his  life,  and  practising  all  the 
virtues  in  the  grimy  depths  of  the  Black 
Country  ;  and  here  was  Lewin,  looking  as 
pleased  with  himself  as  if  his  past  had  been 
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perfectly  irreproachable  ;  and  swaggering 
about  drawing-rooms  with  an  expression 
graven  on  the  lines  of  his  keen,  clever 
face,  which  made  Manners  feel  certain 
that  he  had  neither  given  up  the  habits  nor 
the  propensities  of  a  rogue.  He  carried  this 
certainty  so  far  that  he  actually  cast  a  glance 
at  Miss  Grenville's  necklace,  and  wondered 
if  she  kept  it  in  a  proper  safe  ! 

£l  Why  did  you  ask  me  to  sing  such  a 
miserable  song  ?  "  Eva  asked  as  she  came  to 
the  end  of  Tosti's  "  Good-bye." 

"  Because,  as  it  was  not  fc  Good-bye,'  I 
could  bear  it,"  he  answered  with  a  smile. 
4'  It  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  play  at  being* 
unhappy,  so  long  as  the  woe  is  far  off." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you.  It's  as  absurd 
as  playing  at  being  ill,  when  you  are  in 
blooming  health,  as  the  children  do." 

<c  You  are  not  going  to  desert  the  piano 
already  ?  "  Mr.  Templeton  remonstrated,  as 
she  was  moving  away. 

11  Yes,  I  am,  or  there  will  be  no  time  for 
our  little  gamble,  and  I'm  sure  that  is 
more  exciting  than  any  amount  of  singing. 
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Captain     Manners,     you     don't     object     to 
roulette  ?  " 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  his  face,  mak- 
ing it  look  quite  care-worn  for  the  moment, 
but  he  answered  readily  enough  :  "  It  must 
be  of  the  mildest  description,  or  you  will  have 
to  leave  me  out." 

Gambling  had  cost  him  so  much  through 
his  brother's  weakness,  that  he  had  almost 
resolved  to  eschew  it  for  the  future.  But 
there  was  a  fund  of  good  fellowship  in  his 
disposition  which  made  him  unwilling  to  re- 
fuse to  join  in  a  game,  if  he  were  likely  to 
disappoint  a  charming  hostess. 

"  Oh,    we    never  go  in  for  ruin  and  des- 
peration," she  assured  him  gravely.      "  Father 
wouldn't  allow  it  for  a  moment.      Mrs.  Man 
ners  will  play,  of  course?  " 

"  I  would  much  rather  you  didn't  ask  her," 
he  said  honestly. 

"  But  you  won't  forbid  it  ?  "  looking  up  at 
him  beseechingly. 

Captain  Manners  smiled — he  had  seen  that 
sort  of  look  so  often.  "  If  you  ask  her,  where 
would  be  the  use  ?  " 
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"  At  least  I  will  try,"  and  she  sailed  across 
the  room  to  where  Madge  was  sitting-  with 
Fane  by  her  side,  and  Wood  standing  near. 

Mr.  Templeton  was  surprised  that  she  still 
persisted  in  her  intention,  after  Captain 
Manners  had  expressed  his  wishes  so  plainly. 
He  did  not  know  that  Eva  Grenville,  with  all 
her  sweetness,  and  outward  charm,  possessed 
an  imperious  will,  the  demands  of  which  she 
was  too  often  intent  upon  satisfying  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  people's  feelings. 

Fane  gravely  watched  her,  as  she  came  up 
with  Manners  by  her  side.  He  appreciated 
her  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  he  found  her 
brightness  refreshing  as  a  glass  of  champagne, 
he  admired  her  generous,  warm-hearted, 
thorough-going  disposition.  As  a  friend  she 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  being  he  wanted — 
not  a  modern  education  machine,  fashioned 
after  the  conventional  pattern  of  thousands  of 
others,  but  a  girl  who  thought  for  herself 
with  a  reviving  originality — that  originality 
which  only  survives  in  those  fortunate  ex- 
ceptions who  have  been  saved  from  the 
regulated   level    of   the    High    School.      But 
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independence  of  thought  and  action,  though 
amusing  and  agreeable  in  a  friend,  may 
become  alarming  and  unsettling  in  a  wife  ; 
and  exactly  because  he  saw  this  so  clearly, 
Godfrey  Fane  determined  to  keep  well  with- 
in the  cool  bounds  of  ordinary  friendship,  and 
never  to  let  himself  slide  into  anything  warmer 
with  Miss  Grenville. 

"  Mrs.  Manners,  we  want  you  to  come  and 
have  a  game  of  roulette  ?  " 

The  colour  rushed  up  into  Madge's  face, 
and  she  cast  an  appealing  look  at  her 
husband,  but  he  was  resolved  to  leave  the 
matter  to  her  own  judgment,  and  anxious  to 
see  if  she  could  stand  alone,  so  he  vouchsafed 
her  neither  a  nod  of  encouragement  nor  a 
prohibitory  shake  of  the  head  for  her 
guidance. 

"That  is  rather  a  gambling  game,  isn't 
it  ?  "  she  asked  deprecatingly,  as  if  she  were 
afraid  that  the  remark  might  be  offensive  to 
Miss  Grenville. 

"Well,  I  suppose  so,"  with  an  impatient 
laugh ;  "  there  would  be  no  interest  if  you 
didn't  risk  something.      Come   and  try." 
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But  Madge  sat  quite  still ;  her  resolution 
was  taken  in  a  moment.  She  had  been 
brought  up  after  an  old-fashioned  method, 
and  her  father  had  imbued  her  with  an 
absolute  horror  of  the  fashionable  vice  of  the 
day.  If  she  yielded  now,  she  felt  as  if  she 
would  be  false  to  every  tradition  of  her  home- 
training,  and  her  pluck  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Her  small  head  went  up,  her  hand  clasped 
her  fan  in  a  tighter  hold.  "  My  father  thinks 
it  is  wrong,"  she  said  very  softly,  as  if  to  take 
the  edge  off  her  meaning  ;  "and  indeed  I  am 
enjoying  myself  very  much  as  I  am." 

11  But  a  married  woman  need  only  consult 
her  husband,  and  Captain  Manners  is  going 
to  play,"  Eva  persisted,  bent  on  her  own  will, 
in  spite  of  the  look  of  growing  disapprobation 
on  Fane's  face. 

"  Please  don't  set  me  up  as  a  model," 
Hugh  put  in  hastily,  his  natural  courtesy 
making  him  afraid  of  expressing  his  true 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  cast  a  slur  on  his  hostess. 

"  We  are  none  of  us  models  that  I  know 
of,"    Fane   remarked,    as    he  got  up  slowly, 
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"  but  let  us  all,  for  goodness  sake,  amuse 
ourselves  as  we  like.  I  suspect  Mrs.  Man- 
ners of  a  love  of  gossip." 

"  Which  I  shall  be  delighted  to  gratify," 
and  Frank  Wood  slipped  into  the  seat  which 
Godfrey  Fane  had  just  relinquished. 

"  Isn't  gossip  as  wicked  as  gambling  ?  " 
Eva  asked  scornfully,  conscious  of  her  own 
bad  taste  in  making  the  remark,  and  yet 
without  sufficient  self-restraint  to  keep  it 
back,  as  they  walked  away,  leaving  Madge 
in  possession  of  her  moral  triumph. 

"  One  lowers  the  mind,  the  other  the  for- 
tune," Mr.  Templeton  said  sententiously, 
"  and,  as  we  are  all  more  careful  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  consider  gambling  the  more  danger- 
ous. 

11  Templeton,  you  are  too  sweeping,"  Fane 
said  quickly,  as  he  pulled  out  a  handful  of 
silver.  "  Granted  that  we,  and  such  as  we, 
never  think  about  caring  for  our  minds  ;  still, 
there  are  a  few  who  do.     Look  at  Lindsay — " 

"  A  monomaniac,"  said  the  barrister,  with 
not  unkindly  contempt,  "  who  works  himself 
to  death  for  a  world  he  has  never  seen,  and 
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which  he  may  never  reach  ;  whilst  he  won't 
lift  a  finger  to  help  himself  on  in  the  one  he 
lives  in." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  against  our  dear  Rector," 
remonstrated  his  wife  with  an  almost  fright- 
ened glance  at  Mr.  Grenville,  who  came  up 
at  the  moment,  and  took  his  place  opposite  to 
her. 

"  I  wouldn't  for  the  world,"  he  answered 
quickly;  "but,"  with  a  glance  round,  claiming 
general  assent,  "  his  dearest  friend  must  own 
that  he  is  somewhat  wanting  in  common- 
sense." 

"  I  shan't  know  till  I  am  dead,"  Fane  said 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  "and  then  I  might 
not  be  able  to  tell  you." 

"  Make  your  stakes,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, "and  leave  our  Rector  in  peace.  He 
isn't  here,  as  I  should  like  him  to  be,  but  he's 
the  best  man  in  the  parish,  deny  it  who  may. 
Templeton,  which  is  it  to  be — red  or  black  ? 
I  say,  Lewin,  that  won't  do,"  as  his  eye  fell  on 
the  sovereign  which  the  latter  had  placed  on 
the  table.  "  We  don't  want  to  be  cited  as 
dreadful  examples  by  the  society  papers." 
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"  But,  my  dear  sir,  no  risk  no  fun,"  Lewin 
said  laconically.  "  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
Miss  Grenville  ?  " 

"  I  do,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  All  right,  then,  let  us  bank  together," 
edging  his  chair  nearer  to  hers. 

There  was  something  about  this  man,  howT- 
ever,  which  gave  her  a  feeling  of  actual  re- 
pulsion every  now  and  then,  and  she  answered 
coldly,  "  When  I  make  up  my  mind  to  be 
rash,  I  prefer  to  have  no  one  to  answer  for 
except  myself." 

11  Lucky  for  other  people,"  murmured  Fane 
with  a  slight  smile. 


CHAPTER  VII, 
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"  I  hope  I  haven't  offended  Miss  Grenville," 
Madge  said  anxiously,  with  her  usual  frank- 
ness giving  utterance  to  the  uppermost 
thought  in  her  mind,  as  the  others  turned 
away  and  left  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Miss  Grenville's  second  cousin. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  Frank  said  readily. 
"  There's  no  nonsense  about  Eva.  She 
likes  to  ride  the  high  horse,  but  she  owes 
you  no  grudge  for  doing  the  same." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  disagreeable,"  still 
with  a  troubled  air,  as  she  unfurled  her 
white  fan,  and  cast  an  anxious  glance  to- 
wards the  card-table.  Hugh,  sitting  under 
the  light  of  a  tall  lamp,  with  Eva  on  one 
side   of  him,   and    Mrs.    Templeton    on    the 
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other,  was  staring  at  the  revolving  board 
in  a  pre-occupied  manner,  but  presently  he 
looked  up,  caught  his  wife's  eye,  and  tele- 
graphed his  approval  of  her  conduct 

"You  couldn't  be  if  you  tried,"  Mr.  Wood 
said  earnestly,  "  and  if  you'll  allow  me  to 
say  so,  I  admire  your  pluck  immensely.  If 
you  had  been  a  sour-facecl  frump,  accustomed 
to  going  about  with  a  bundle  of  tracts,  it 
would  have  been  different." 

"Why  different?"  Madge  asked  with  a 
gleam  of  fun  in  her  eyes. 

11  Every  one  would  have  expected  it  of 
you.  Whereas  a  refusal  from  you  came  like 
a  slap  in  the  face." 

"  And  then  you  say  I  wasn't  disagree- 
able !  " 

"And  I  maintain  it.  There  are  slaps  and 
slaps.  But  to  be  serious,"  pulling  himself 
up  abruptly,  because  he  did  not  know  how 
far  he  might  go  with  this  charming  bride, 
who  with  all  her  charm  yet  had  an  air  about 
her  which  showed  that  she  was  capable  of 
snubbing  impertinence,  "  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake   to   go   in   for   high  play  in  a  social 
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gathering  like  this.  If  you  win,  you  feel  as 
if  you  stole  the  money  out  of  your  neighbours 
pocket.  Perhaps  the  man  lives  next  door, 
and  you  hear  through  the  gossip  of  the 
servants  that  he  hasn't  paid  his  butcher's 
bill  for  months.  You  meet  the  butcher 
himself  (that's  the  worst  of  the  country),  he 
tells  you  he  can't  get  his  money  in,  and  he 
will  have  to  move  into  a  smaller  shop. 
Well,  I'd  defy  any  sort  of  fellow  not  to  feel 
a  kind  of  twinge,  when  he  knows  that  he 
was  paid  on  the  spot,  because  it  was  a  debt 
of  honour,  but  that  that  poor  tradesman  will 
have  to  want — perhaps  for  years." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  he  would  mind  a 
bit,"  her  large  eyes  lighting  up  with  the 
energy  of  her  sentiments.  "  My  father  says 
that  a  gambler  is  just  as  bad  as  a  dipsomaniac, 
he  would  sacrifice  everything  belonging  to 
him  for  his  play." 

"He  is  quite  right,  everybody  knows  it, 
and  no  one  denies  it.  I  see  it  as  plainly  as 
those  flowers  on  your  dress,"  his  eyes  rest- 
ing for  a  moment  on  her  lilies,  "  and  yet 
there  is  something  so  irresistible  in  it.      I'm 
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a  perfect  fool  when  I  get  the  craze !  "  he 
confessed  frankly. 

"After  all  you  have  just  said!  "  her  eyes 
opening  in  wonder. 

"  Oh  yes,  any  fellow  can  talk.  I  could 
preach  a  capital  sermon  about  it,  if  they 
would  only  choose  me  for  one  of  their 
diocesan  lay-preachers,"  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  "  but  the  very  next  day,  I  might  be 
reduced  to  staking  my  hat  or  my  walking- 
stick,  having  lost  everything  else  at  a  game 
of  baccarat." 

"  Mr.  Wood,  why  do  you  do  it  ?  "  looking 
at  him  with  such  earnest  reproach  in  such 
beautiful  eyes,  that  they  produced  a  pang  in 
his  inner  man. 

"  Because  I'm  a  fool — I  expect  that's  the 
reason.  I  won't  be  so  mean  as  to  put  it  on 
heredity,  or  any  other  gammon.  My  sins  are 
my  own,  and  it  would  be  a  beastly  shame  to 
make  my  dear  old  governor  responsible  for 
them." 

Madge  looked  kindly  upon  him,  as  he  made 
this  admission.  He  was  not  polished,  and 
there  was  something  about  him  which  made 
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him  look  a  very  different  stamp  of  man  to 
either  Fane,  or  her  own  husband  ;  but  there 
was  a  redeeming  simplicity  and  frankness  in 
his  manners  as  well  as  in  his  blue  eyes  which 
pleased  her  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
Frank  Wood  admired  her  intensely.  He 
thought  her  the  prettiest  creature  he  had 
ever  seen,  as  well  as  the  nicest  ;  and  he  soon 
found  himself  talking  to  her  as  if  he  had 
known  her  for  half,  at  least,  of  his  young  life. 
He  tried  to  initiate  her  into  the  mysteries  of 
city  ways,  and  she  listened  with  interest, 
bending  forward  as  she  played  with  her  fan, 
because  Hugh  went  daily  to  the  city  now,  and 
had  laughingly  spoken  of  himself  as  "  a  city 
man."  Mr.  Wood's  phraseology  puzzled  her 
at  times;  for  instance,  when  he  spoke  of  "the 
house,"  she  naturally  concluded  that  he 
meant  the  House  of  Commons.  He  laughed 
heartily  over  this  mistake,  but  he  regarded 
her  ignorance  as  another  proof  of  her  being 
thoroughbred,  that  she  had  always  been  kept 
aloof  from  hearing  the  vulgar  jargon  of 
business.  If  she  had  been  ugly  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  mentally  dubbed  her  "  an 
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owl,"  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently 
at  her  imbecility  ;  for  Mr.  Wood  had  about 
as  much  impartiality  as  the  rest  of  his  sex, 
where  woman  is  concerned.  The  game  of 
roulette  meanwhile  went  on  with  bursts  of 
laughter  and  excitement ;  Eva's  eyes  spark- 
ling, her  cheeks  flushing,  Mrs.  Templeton's 
voice  rising  every  now  and  then  in  a  shrill 
crescendo,  and  Mr.  Osgood  Le win's  grating 
bass  louder  than  any  other  was  sometimes 
heard  cursing  his  ill  luck. 

"You  rarely  hear  of  a  gambler  dying- 
rich,"  Frank  Wood  said  in  the  boyish 
tones  which  contrasted  with  the  gravity  of 
his  words  ;  "  but  if  you  were  only  poor, 
Mrs.  Manners,  I  might  help  you  to  make 
your  fortune  in  five  minutes  without  ever 
touching  a  card." 

"  Imagine  me  poor,  and  tell  me  how,"  she 
said  with  a  certain  eagerness,  for  Hugh  had 
told  her  only  that  morning  that  they  were 
''two  poverty  stricken  beggars,"  and  she 
thought  she  would  be  glad  of  a  hint.  iL  Could 
it  ever  be  done  without  harm  to  someone 
else  ?  " 
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'*  I  can't  answer  for  that,  exactly,"  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  a  dubious  smile  on  his 
lips.  "  I  don't  suppose  there  is  ever  a  gain 
without  somebody's  loss,  but  at  least  you 
don't  see  the  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  a 
table  turning  chalky  about  the  cheeks,  as  you 
do  at  that  sort  of  game,"  with  a  glance  to- 
wards the  roulette-table. 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  it?  Is  nobody 
playing  the  game  with  you  ?  " 

"Hundreds  with  you,  and  against  you; 
you  have  only  to  get  a  friend  to  watch  the 
market  and  give  you  a  right  tip.  I've  known 
ladies  go  and  inspect  the  tapes  for  themselves 
in  an  office  near  Charing  Cross." 

"  The  tapes  ? "  she  asked  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"Yes,  the  tapes  with  the  last  quotations," 
he  answered  glibly,  but  he  might  just  as  well 
have  been  talking  double  Dutch.  "  I  did  a 
lucky  stroke  for  a  friend  of  mine,  a  poor 
widow  with  four  kids.  She  wanted  money 
badly,  and  begged  me  to  do  what  I  could 
for  her.  The  luck  was  with  me  that  time," 
smiling  again  at  the   pleasant  reminiscence. 
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a  Poor  little  woman !  she  nearly  screamed 
with  joy,  her  fifty  pounds  had  grown  into 
four  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  But  how  ? "  exclaimed  Mad^e  in  her 
great  astonishment,  regarding  the  son  of  the 
great  city  financialist  as  if  he  had  been  a  sort 
of  Maskelyne  or  Cooke.  There  was  a 
prosaic  look  about  Frank  Wood  in  spite  of 
his  good  looks,  close  cropped  curly  hair,  and 
faultless  complexion.  No  girl,  however 
fanciful,  could  instantly  make  a  hero  of  him, 
perhaps  because  of  three  physical  defects : 
he  was  too  short,  too  broad,  and  worst  of  all, 
too  fat.  But  he  was  not  as  prosaic  as  he 
looked,  and  it  had  already  struck  him  that  it 
would  add  a  new  interest  to  his  life  if  he 
could  win  the  confidence  of  this  young  Mrs. 
Manners,  gain  her  for  a  friend,  a  real  friend, 
not  a  chilly  imitation,  and  by  a  masterly 
stroke  make  business  the  basis  of  a  con- 
nection which  would  add  a  touch  of  poetry  to 
his  existence.  It  is  a  customary  freak  of 
nature  to  give  poetic  aspirations  and  senti- 
mental dreams  to  the  man  who  is  least  likely 
to    inspire    them  ;    whilst    the    Apollo    with 
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passionate  eyes  and  infallible  nose,  about 
whom  girls  rave  so  easily,  is  generally  the 
most  prosaic-minded  of  individuals.  So 
Frank  Wood  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  crushed 
strawberry  brocaded  sofa,  and  with  his  eyes 
raised  as  often  as  he  dared  to  the  pretty  face 
of  Captain  Manners'  bride,  dreamed  his 
dreams,  as  he  unfolded  some  of  the  secrets 
connected  with  bonds  and  scrip.  Madge 
listened  with  an  amount  of  attention  that 
flattered  him,  although  he  might  not  have 
been  so  Gratified  if  he  had  oruessed  that  she 

o  o 

was  studying  him  curiously  as  the  first  speci- 
men she  had  ever  come  across  of  a  young 
business  man ;  she  had  always  connected 
business  with  the  idea  of  age,  and  she  found 
it  difficult  to  realise  that  this  spruce  young 
fellow,  with  his  plump  unwrinkled  face, 
was  doing  his  best  to  build  up  the  grow- 
ing pile  of  his  father's  fortune,  going  early 
every  day  of  the  working  week  into  the  city, 
matching  his  young  wits  against  those  of  the 
men  who  had  grown  old  and  withered  in  the 
clamour  and  the  din  of  the  busiest  house  in 
the  world,  and  rarely  coming  off  worst  in  the 
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fierce  rivalry  of  competition.  The  very  room 
in  which  she  was  sitting:  filled  her  with  sur- 
prise,  with  its  delicate  grey  walls  panelled  in 
gold,  forming  a  soft  background  to  the 
crushed  strawberry  brocade  which  draped  the 
windows  in  heavy  silken  folds  and  covered 
most  of  the  chairs  and  sofas.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  successful  parvenu  in  any  of 
its  accessories,  except  perhaps  in  the  carpet 
which  covered  the  whole  floor  with  a  genero- 
sity of  size  unknown  in  these  days  of  rugs 
and  polished  floors,  and  in  its  rich  crimson 
colour  once  militated  against  the  prevailing 
harmony  of  tone.  That  carpet  was  the  crux 
of  Eva's  life,  but  the  pride  of  her  father's 
heart.  One  day  when  he  was  in  a  softer 
mood  than  usual,  having  just  been  told  by 
Dr.  Smith  that  his  daughter's  cold  had  a 
touch  of  bronchitis,  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
his  long  lost  wife  rose  up  in  his  mind,  inspir- 
ing him  with  a  dread  lest  the  child  should  be 
about  to  follow  her  mother  to  that  lonely 
grave  in  Letherleigh  churchyard  ;  then  it  was 
that  Eva  took  her  opportunity,  and  not  ex- 
pecting her   own   demise  just   yet,   obtained 
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permission  to  stretch  a  cream-coloured  drug- 
get across  the  sea  of  crimson  plush.  In  a 
few  weeks  she  regained  her  usual  blooming 
health,  but  the  drugget  was  already  down  ; 
for  she  had  been  prudent  enough  to  order  it 
at  once  ;  and  there  it  remained  a  continual 
memento  of  paternal  indulgence,  and  filial 
pertinacity.  As  Madge  rested  her  well- 
shaped,  high-heeled  shoes  on  it,  she  had  no 
idea  of  the  battle' which  had  been  fought  and 
won  over  its  shiny-white  surface,  neither 
could  she  tell  that  she  herself  had  written  the 
first  lines  of  the  most  important  chapter  of 
her  life  whilst  sitting  so  quietly  in  her  corner 
of  the  sofa,  listening  to  the  chit-chat  of  a 
juvenile  man  of  business. 

"  Well,  my  poor  child,  I'm  afraid  you've 
been  horribly  bored  to-night,"  Hugh  said  re- 
morsefully, as  they  were  going  home  in  their 
hired  fly  through  the  deep  silence  of  the 
moonlit  night. 

"  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  dear," 
nestling  close  to  his  side.  "  That  Mr.  Wood 
was  wonderfully  pleasant." 

"  Humph !  "    with    raised    eyebrows    and 
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unconscious  antagonism,  "rather  an  outsider, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

"  If  he  is,  I  like  outsiders,"  she  said  hereti- 
cally.  "  He  was  ever  so  much  nicer  than 
your  Mr.  Fane." 

"  What  on  earth  did  he  talk  about  ?  "  in  a 
vexed  tone,  for  it  annoyed  him  to  find  that 
his  wife's  taste  differed  so  widely  from  his 
own.  "  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  '  took  the 
cake,'  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  be  likely 
to  say  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  with  indignant  emphasis, 
"he  was  talking  about  business  the  whole 
time,  and  I  understand  it  all  now." 

"  Then  you  are  a  very  clever  little 
woman,"  with  an  indulgent  smile,  and  an 
easy  mind. 

He  had  lost  a  little  that  night,  for  it  was 
not  his  way  to  be  lucky  at  games  of  chance, 
and  as  he  put  his  hand  into  his  trouser  pocket, 
and  felt  the  few  remaining  coins,  it  was  by  a 
natural  sequence  that  his  thoughts  flew  back- 
wards to  his  brother  Neil.  He  was  thankful 
that  his  wife  refused  to  play,  lest  she  should 
be  led  on  to  like  it  too  much,  if  ever  she  liked 
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it  at  all.  It  was  not  on  principle  that  he  dis- 
approved of  her  playing,  or  else  he  could  not 
have  done  so  himself,  but  simply  because  he 
was  afraid  of  consequences.  They  had 
worked  such  havoc  with  the  fortunes  of  his 
family  that  he  dreaded  it  like  a  pestilence. 
He  played  because  he  could  trust  himself,  for 
he  knew  that  the  temptation  could  never  have 
an  irresistible  force  for  him,  for  behind  it 
there  would  always  be  the  remembrance  of 
Wycherley  Park,  with  its  far-stretching  glades 
of  fern  where  the  deer  browsed  in  the  silence, 
its  gigantic  elms  which  were  almost  as  old  as 
the  name  of  Manners  itself,  the  garden  where 
he  had  had  such  glorious  games  as  a  child, 
the  stables  which  he  had  loved  to  haunt  as  a 
boy,  the  dear  old  house  where  generation  after 
generation  of  Manners  had  lived  and  loved, 
and  quarrelled  and  died,  for  ever  consecrated 
in  Hugh's  memory,  because  of  the  mother 
who  had  been  the  light  and  the  life  of  that 
home — and  all  had  been  played  away  like  a 
five-pound  note  by  Neil  Manners!  It  was 
hard  luck  for  the  younger  brother,  for  he  loved 
the  place,  and  Neil  hated  it,  as  he  would  have 
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hated  paradise  if  no  sounds  of  the  world 
could  penetrate  the  walls,  no  echoes  from  the 
betting-ring  or  the  music-hall  defile  its  peace. 
There  were  only  these  two  brothers,  and  the 
old  squire  would  have  been  content,  or  so 
he  thought,  if  he  could  have  changed  the 
younger  into  the  elder.  Hugh  was  a  boy 
after  his  own  heart,  keen  on  hunting,  a 
capital  shot,  a  very  good  hand  at  throwing  a 
fly,  an  ardent  cricketer,  full  of  life  and  energy, 
and  generous  impulse,  with  depths  in  his 
character  only  known  to  his  mother  and  the 
good  old  vicar,  and  frank  winning  ways 
which  made  him  the  idol  of  the  household. 
Of  course  he  got  into  scrapes  now  and  then, 
for  he  was  recklessly  fond  of  mischief ;  but 
his  father  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  hard 
on  a  high-spirited  boy  ;  and  when  as  a  young 
subaltern  in  a  crack  regiment  he  had  to  con- 
fess  that  he  owed  money  right  and  left,  the 
squire  paid  every  debt  with  only  a  small 
scolding  thrown  in  as  a  matter  of  form.  This 
was  just  the  sort  of  treatment  that  Hugh's 
nature  required,  although  it  failed  so  lament- 
ably with  his  elder  brother,  and  he  repaid  it 
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in  the  way  that  his  parents  most  appreciated, 
by  never  forgetting  or  neglecting  them,  and 
by  always  spending  part  of  his  leave  under  the 
elms  at  Wycherley.  And  now  there  was  no 
Wycherley  to  go  to,  no  father  or  mother  to 
welcome  him  if  there  had  been.  Influenza 
had  carried  off  the  dear  old  pair,  and  they 
were  lying  side  by  side  in  the  stillness  of  the 
leafy  churchyard,  as  they  had  lived  side  by 
side  in  the  old  home  like  two  blossoms  on  the 
same  stem,  through  the  fierce  heat  of  trial, 
the  gentle  rain  of  sorrow,  and  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  peaceful  happiness.  Hugh  rushed 
down  in  breathless  haste  and  saw  them  both 
before  they  died,  nearly  breaking  his  heart 
over  that  last  goodbye,  and  feeling  as  if  an 
earthquake  had  swallowed  up  half  his  world, 
but  Neil  only  came  in  time  for  the  funeral. 
There  were  no  tears  shed  over  that  double 
grave  by  Neil  Manners,  but  he  nearly  cried 
over  the  will.  First  of  all  the  money  was 
not  half  as  much  as  he  expected,  for  he  for- 
got the  inroads  which  he  had  made  upon  it 
ever  since  the  hair  grew  on  his  upper  lip  ; 
and  secondly,  his  father  had  divided  it  equally 
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between  the  two  brothers.  Neil  growled 
fiercely  at  the  absurd  injustice  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  asked,  with  a  sneer,  how  he  could 
keep  up  Wycherley  on  twopence  half-penny 
a  year  ? 

Hugh  answered  the  question  in  the  only 
way  he  could  think  of,  by  offering  him 
the  larger  portion  of  his  own  fortune  to 
enable  him  to  keep  up  the  old  place  in  its 
former  style.  Neil  pocketed  the  money 
without  exaggerated  thanks,  for  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  been  unjustly  defrauded 
of  it.  Having  gone  so  far,  he  went  a  little 
further  and  told  himself  that  he  might  dis- 
pose of  it  as  he  chose.  It  had  been  given 
him  to  save  Wycherley  from  the  hammer 
which  Hugh  had  seen  in  close  perspective  ; 
but  Neil  used  it  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and 
these  being  an  ever-increasing  quantity,  like 
the  modern  demands  of  the  agitator-driven 
masses,  Wycherley  wTas  sold  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Then 
Hugh,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years, 
sought  out  his  brother  in  order  to  give  him 
some    idea    of    what    he    thought    of    him, 
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frankly,  without  any  veneer  of  courtesy. 
Neil  listened  with  a  bored  air,  as  he  leant  up 
against  the  mantelpiece  in  his  expensive 
May  fair  lodgings — declared  that  he  was  a 
luckless  devil — "  no  good  to  grumble  over 
spilt  milk,"  etc.  etc.,  and  then  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  said  he  must  be  off,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  one  word  of  apology,  ran 
downstairs,  jumped  into  his  T-cart  which 
was  waiting  at  the  door  with  his  two  hundred 
guinea  roan,  and  started  by  the  next  train  for 
Monte  Carlo. 

11  Confound  the  fellow,"  muttered  Hugh 
with  an  accent  of  concentrated  bitterness, 
which  excited  his  wife's  surprise,  as  the  fly 
stopped  at  the  door  of  The  Priory. 

"  Hugh,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  she 
asked  with  interest. 

"Of  my  brother,"  he  answered  with  a 
laugh  as  he  helped  her  out.  "  He  always 
gets  a  rise  out  of  me,  whenever  I  do.  Ergo, 
he  is  not  to  be  thought  of  again." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    RECTOR    OF    LETHERLEIGH. 

The  Rectory  at  Letherleigh  looked  as  if  it 
had  begun  existence  as  the  hut  of  a  gravel- 
digger  ;  but  as  the  gravel-pit  became  worn 
out,  and  sank  into  the  silence  of  disuse,  the 
hut,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  grew  into  what  used 
to  be  called  a  cottage  omee,  a  support  for 
every  English  creeper  that  ever  crept  in 
beauty  up  a  wall,  whilst  around  it  spread  a 
garden,  delightful  because  of  its  irregularity, 
with  clumps  of  furze  and  boulders  of  red 
earth  intruding  amongst  the  cultured  beauty 
of  the  roses  and  the  soft  white  pinks, 
with  the  ringing  shouts  of  laughter,  and  the 
wild  scamper  of  happy  children  to  give 
human  interest  and  life  to  the  whole.  It 
was    a    picturesque    spot,     with    the    high, 

broken  bank  as  a  background,  with  its  long 
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trails  of  ivy  and  briar  hiding  its  ruggedness, 
and  the  one  frail  willow  standing  out  like  a 
sentinel  on  a  promontory  of  gravel,  out- 
wardly frail  as  a  woman,  but  with  a  woman's 
inward  endurance,  shaking  its  silver  hair  in 
the  face  of  ruthless  industry,  stopping  the 
spade  of  the  digger  in  the  past,  as  woman 
will  often  block  the  ever-encroaching  broom 
of  so-called  progress  in  the  future.  Under 
the  shade  of  the  willow,  there  was  .a  seat 
which  was  approached  by  a  narrow  path 
which  wound  up  the  bank  in  a  tortuous 
fashion,  as  if  it  were  always  changing  its 
mind  as  to  its  direction,  and  only  landed  you 
at  the  desired  spot  on  the  inspiration  of  a 
sudden  impulse.  When  the  summer  was 
something  more  than  a  bad  imitation  of 
winter,  the  Rector  liked  to  think  out  his 
sermons  under  the  willow,  for  he  always  said 
there  was  something  inspiring  in  the  grand 
sweep  of  the  hills  rising  heavenward  from  a 
beginning  cast  in  an  earthly  paradise,  seen 
like  a  picture  in  a  frame  through  the  delicate 
drooping  branches,  and  the  welcome  opening 
made  by  a  dip  in  a  neighbour's  grounds. 
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When  life  turned  its  meanest  aspect  to- 
wards him,  when  the  difficulties  in  his  parish 
increased  in  spite  of  continued  effort,  when 
vestries  vexed,  and  church -wardens  grew 
obstreperous,  when  Baptists  built  a  new 
chapel,  and  Salvationists  threatened  a  militant 
barrack,  the  Rector  went  to  his  willow,  like 
a  bird  to  its  favourite  perch,  and  found  an 
anodyne  for  his  jaded  mind  and  troubled 
heart  in  the  calm  still  beauty  of  those  hills 
standing  out  against  the  sky.  No  matter 
if  the  intrusive  hands  of  eager,  brazen  mar- 
auders were  making  havoc  amongst  the 
primroses,  no  matter  if  a  tourist  were  insult- 
ing a  fine  old  forest-tree  by  cutting  his 
insignificant  name  on  the  bark,  he  could  not 
see  them,  so  they  could  not  fret  him  ;  no 
matter  if  the  scientist  told  him  there  was 
no  heaven  to  be  found  in  the  fathomless 
depths  of  the  sky  ;  no  matter  if  the  materialist 
told  him  that  soul  and  body  had  one  life  and 
one  death,  a  few  brief  years  on  earth,  and 
then  nothingness  ;  no  matter  if  the  Buddhists 
assured  him  that  the  soul,  if  it  missed  the 
lifeless  ecstasy  of  Nirvana,  wandered  like  a 
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homeless  tramp  from  one  lodging  to  another  ; 
Lindsay  listened  to  them  as  to  old  wives' 
fables,  with  a  patient  disdain,  and  looking 
upward  over  the  wealth  of  foliage  to  the 
loftiest  summit  which  rose  above  it  like  a 
tall  rock  above  the  breakers — felt  that  face 
to  face  with  the  wonders  of  Nature,  those 
must  be  blind  indeed  who  failed  to  see 
Nature's  God  ;  whilst  the  soul  within  him 
mounted  higher  and  higher  on  the  steady 
pinions  of  faith,  far  above  that  towering  hill 
to  the  God  who  made  it,  and  him. 

The  Rector  of  Letherleigh  did  not  consider 
that  his  lines  had  fallen  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. He  would  have  liked  to  work  amongst 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  to  fight  against 
vice  in  its  chosen  haunts.  It  would  have 
braced  his  energies  to  know  that  he  had  to 
try  with  every  power  of  his  heart  and  in- 
tellect to  win  the  thief  from  his  predatory 
habits,  the  drunkard  from  the  ever-prevailing 
temptation  of  the  gin-palace,  the  fallen  from 
their  daily  degradation,  but  these  energies 
had  no  chance  in  prosperous  respectable 
Letherleigh.      It  could  not  be  said  of  Lether- 
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leigh  as  it  was  of  Copenhagen,  that  one 
solitary  rat-catcher  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  poverty  in  the  place,  for  there 
were  a  ew  poor  people  tucked  away  in 
cottages  down  the  lanes.  If  they  were  out 
of  sight,  no  one  could  say  that  they  were  "out 
of  mind,"  for  the  well-to-do  people  with 
kindly  impulses  were  only  too  thankful  to 
find  sufficient  objects  for  their  charity.  If 
Mrs.  James,  the  widow  of  a  deceased  poacher, 
had  a  serious  attack  of  rheumatism,  there 
was  quite  a  race  amongst  the  ladies  as  to 
which  should  present  her  with  a  remedy. 

Eva  Grenville  would  drive  up  in  her  know- 
ing little  cart  with  a  huge  bottle  of  Jacob's 
Oil  under  the  seat,  and  find  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  already  in  possession  of  the  broken  door- 
step, with  a  milky-looking  phial  in  her  hand 
which  looked  like  Elliman's  Embrocation  ; 
whilst  Mrs.  Lindsay,  out  of  breath,  but  pant- 
ingly  cheerful,  would  be  coming  round  the 
corner  with  a  roll  of  red  flannel  under  her 
arm.  This  was  the  case  with  them  all, 
No  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  had  the 
smallest  excuse  for  dying,  if  a  remedy  could 
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possibly  effect  a  cure.  Philanthropy  was 
always  at  hand  to  pounce  on  the  sick,  or  the 
injured  ;  and  the  doctor  grumbled  that  there 
was  little  work  for  hirn  to  do  because  the 
ladies  of  the  village,  he  called  them  ''those 
bothering  ^busy-bodies,"  were  ever  ready  to 
prescribe.  There  was  only  one  exception, 
a  Mrs.  Schonk,  a  very  respectable-looking 
woman,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  powerful 
frame,  a  pale  good-looking  face,  and  black  hair 
that  was  carefully  crimped.  She  would  have 
none  of  this  amateur  help.  It  seemed  to  be 
an  offence  to  her  independent  spirit  even  to 
have  it  offered  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Templeton 
appeared  with  a  tapioca  pudding,  as  an  innocu- 
uous  offering  to  a  sick  child  under  Mrs. 
Schonk's  care,  she  shut  the  door  in  her  be- 
wildered face,  saying  "  that  she  wanted  no 
district  visitors,  nor  none  of  that  High  Church 
nonsense." 

Mrs.  Templeton  retired  in  a  flurry,  spilling 
the  milk  of  the  pudding  down  the  front 
breadth  of  her  skirt.  Afterwards,  whenever 
she  looked  at  that  damaged  dress,  she  vowed 
to  herself  with  bitter  vindictiveness,  that  Mrs. 
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Schonk  might  die  for  want  of  a  bit  of  bread, 
before  she  would  take  her  so  much  as  half 
a  loaf;  but  she  was  a  good-natured  little 
woman,  incapable  of  such  utter  barbarity,  and 
would  probably  have  found  some  means  of 
sending  her  relief,  even  if  she  were  unwilling 
to  take  it  to  her  with  her  own  hands. 

Eva  Grenville,  being  of  a  stubborn  disposi- 
tion herself,  objected  to  the  smallest  sign  of 
such  an  attribute  in  somebody  else.  She 
was  determined  to  break  the  woman's  spirit, 
and  reduce  her  to  the  level  of  the  other  alms- 
loving  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  She  drove 
to  Mrs.  Schonk's  cottage,  down  a  dusty  road 
on  each  side  of  which  the  hedges  were  tangled 
webs  of  honey-suckle,  briony  and  wild-roses; 
and  pulling  up  with  a  jerk  at  the  tiny  gate, 
threw  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  mounted 
the  garden  -  path  with  an  air  of  decision. 
There  was  no  knocker,  not  even  a  bell  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Schonk  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  visitors  ;  but  Eva  made 
free  use  of  her  knuckles,  and  rapped  with 
energy.  The  noise  startled  a  black  cat  in 
the  midst  of  a  foraging  expedition,  upset  the 
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nerves  of  a  sparrow,  and  sent  him  flying  off  to 
his  hiding-place  in  an  elder  ;  but  it  had  no 
effect  on  Mrs.  Schonk  at  all.  Miss  Grenville 
stayed  a  long  time  on  that  door-step,  studying 
the  lines  of  oyster-shells  which  bordered  the 
flower-beds,  admiring  the  bush  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  roses  which  grew  over  the  gate,  and 
made  a  lovely  porch  with  its  bloom-laden 
branches,  listening  to  the  crying  of  a  child 
which  evidently  came  from  a  back  room. 
The  sound  fretted  her,  and  waiting  always 
made  her  indignant.  When  she  had  knocked 
in  the  same  fruitless  manner  again  and  again, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  cottages  were  some- 
times more  easily  entered  from  the  back. 
Fired  with  this  new  idea,  she  started  with 
alacrity  to  carry  it  out,  but  found  her  way 
immediately  blocked  by  a  wooden  gate,  six 
feet  high,  and  inexorably  locked.  As  she 
rattled  the  handle,  she  distinctly  heard  a 
window  close  at  hand  beinof  closed.  In  fact 
there  was  no  concealment  about  it,  for  it  was 
shut  with  a  loud  clang,  which  made  the  act 
an  overt  insult.  The  colour  flew  to  Eva's  face, 
her  eyes  flashed,   she  seemed  an  inch  taller 
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than  usual  as  she  walked  back  to  her  cart 
through  the  parallel  lines  of  oyster-shells. 
She  never  tried  again;  but  she  kept  the  defeat 
to  herself.  Her  pride  had  been  insulted,  and 
she  disliked  an  insult  to  that  part  of  her 
disposition  more  than  to  any  other,  in  spite  of 
its  never  failing  recuperative  power. 

Mrs.  Schonk  was  a  worry  to  the  Rector's 
mind  because  she  was  the  only  one  of  his 
parishioners  who  presented  a  steadfast  front 
of  stubborn  negation.  There  were  scores  of 
them  who  listened  to  his  arguments,  and 
failed  to  be  influenced  by  them  ;  but  at  least 
they  listened,  and  that  was  something.  In 
some  far-off  time  his  words  might  come  back 
to  them,  and  bear  fruit  in  action.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  woman 
who  refused  to  listen  to  him  in  private,  and 
never  set  her  heavy  foot  in  any  place  of 
worship.  On  the  spiritual  side  of  her,  he 
feared  that  she  was  dead  as  any  mummy  ; 
and  even  if  he  had  a  spell  whereby  to  gal- 
vanise her  into  life,  he  knew  of  no  way  of 
applying  it,  when  she  was  locked  in  her 
cottage  and  he  was  standing  outside.      If  he 
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met  her  in  the  road  she  would  go  into  a  shop, 
if  it  was  in  the  village  square,  or  turn  sharp 
round  in  order  to  avoid  him.  She  would 
have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  Salva- 
tionist Captain  or  the  Baptist  minister,  in  fact 
she  made  it  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity 
that  she  wished  to  stand  alone  without  any 
help  from  church,  chapel,  or  conventicle. 
The  Rector  was  certain  that  she  would  fall, 
because  he  could  see  that  she  was  standing 
on  slippery  ground,  and  was  consequently  as 
distressed  as  any  kind-hearted  man  would  be, 
who  from  the  safe  vantage  point  of  a  bank 
watched  a  friend  skating  on  dangerous  ice. 

The  other  people  of  Letherleigh  plagued 
him  by  their  indifference.  They  were  eager 
enough  about  their  tennis,  golf,  or  polo. 
They  had  rarely  anything  to  do  which  was 
sufficiently  important  to  keep  them  from  any 
pleasure,  even  if  that  party  or  picnic  took  up 
an  entire  day ;  but  it  was  curious  how  busy 
many  of  them  became  when  the  church  bell 
was  ringing  for  the  daily  services.  He 
preached  at  them  in  forcible  language,  and 
they  admired  his  sermon,  and  gave  him  their 
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earnest  attention.  They  often  remarked  how 
fortunate  they  were  to  have  such  a  preacher 
for  their  Rector,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
one  of  them  thought  of  altering  his  life  or  her 
life  in  consequence  of  his  pregnant  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  bear  him  the 
slightest  grudge  for  preaching  at  them,  and 
pointing  out  their  faults.  They  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  his  duty  to  say  these 
things,  and  to  hit  them  as  hard  as  he  could  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  seemed  to  believe 
that  their  duty  began  and  ended  in  listening 
to  him.  In  spite  of  everything  he  was  very 
popular  with  his  flock.  They  asked  him  to 
dinner  very  often,  and  were  only  too  glad 
when  they  could  get  him,  for  he  was  an 
agreeable  man  with  a  pleasant  fund  of  con- 
versation. He  always  looked  what  he  was, 
a  priest  and  a  gentleman  ;  but  there  was  no 
unnecessary  amount  of  starch  in  his  manner, 
and  the  twinkle  in  his  honest  blue  eyes 
showed  his  keen  appreciation  of  a  joke. 

In  the  house  of  trouble  he  was  ever  a 
welcome  guest,  and  those  who  had  found  him 
the  truest  comforter  in  sorrow  loved  him  the 
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most ;  but  he  was  equally  welcome  at  any 
cheerful  gathering,  where  his  presence  was 
sure  to  be  an  exhilarating  element.  He 
could  make  a  capital  speech  at  a  wedding  if 
people  were  old-fashioned  enough  to  want 
one  ;  and  he  was  such  an  excellent  bat  that 
the  village  eleven  were  never  content  unless 
they  could  get  him  to  play  in  their  principal 
matches. 

The  Rector  was  sitting  in  his  study  one 
day,  taking  notes  from  "The  voice  from 
Sinai,"  with  a  view  to  criticising  it,  when 
Mary,  the  white-capped  and  white-aproned 
maid,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  announced 
that  Mrs.  Schonk  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

Charles  Lindsay  could  not  have  been  more 
surprised  if  she  had  announced  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,"  but  he 
told  the  maid  to  show  her  in,  without  betray- 
ing any  astonishment  in  his  manner. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  A    FINE    YOUNG   WOMAN." 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Schonk.  Won't 
you  sit  down  ? "  Mr.  Lindsay  said  with  a 
wave  of  his  pencil  towards  a  chair.  "  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Schonk  was  dressed,  to  his  surprise, 
in  widow's  weeds,  and  her  handsome  face 
looked  almost  startlingly  white,  surrounded 
by  the  folds  of  her  cr£pe  veil.  She  con- 
tinued to  stand,  looking  like  a  monument  of 
unimpeachable  respectability,  as  cold  and  as 
unmovable.  She  seemed  to  labour  under 
some  difficulty  as  to  explaining  why  she  was 
there,  and  yet  that  this  difficulty  did  not 
arise  from  diffidence,  must  have  been  evident 
to  the  most  casual  observer.  Her  light  eyes 
roamed  round  the  room,  studying  the  rows  of 

books  in  the  long   shelves,   which   stretched 
no 
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from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  passing  care- 
lessly over  a  cross  standing  on  a  faldstool 
in  a  corner,  almost  shrouded  from  sight  by 
the  thick  curtain  which  draped  the  window, 
and  resting  finally  on  an  engraving  repre- 
senting two  little  children  playing  with  a 
kitten.  The  faces  were  admirably  portrayed, 
and.  one  of  them,  with  laughter  in  her  eyes, 
seemed  actually  asking  anyone  and  every- 
one to  join  in  the  fun.  It  evidently  helped 
to  hurry  Mrs.  Schonk  into  speech,  for  as  she 
turned  away  her  eyes  from  it  with  a  frown, 
as  if  it  had  stirred  some  unpleasant  thought, 
she  cried  abruptly,  "  You  are  glad  to  have  a 
chance  of  baptising  any  child  that  comes  into 
the  parish,  ain't  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  the  child  has  never  been 
baptised  before." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  with  a  nod  to 
confirm  the  thought.  There  was  a  pause, 
during  which  the  Rector  waited  with  grow- 
ing perplexity.  At  last  she  said  with  a  jerk, 
•as  if  the  mere  giving  of  the  permission  went 
against   the   grain,    and    yet   as   if  she   were 
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forced  on  by  some  necessity  which  left  her 
no  freedom  of  action  :  "  Well,  you  can  come 
up  to  my  place,  and  christen  her  as  soon  as 
you  like." 

Charles  Lindsay  sat  up  and  looked  at  her, 
as  if  he  would  insist  upon  piercing  through 
the  reserve  in  which  she  shrouded  herself. 
"  Is  the  child  ill  ?  "  he  asked  with  an  unusual 
sternness  in  his  voice. 

"No  more  than  your  own,"  curtly. 

''Then,  my  good  woman,  I  am  not  going 
to  baptise  her  in  any  house  but  the  House 
of  God,"  he  said  quickly,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  hearth- 
rug, where  he  had  a  full  view  of  her  face. 
"The  church  is  the  right  place  for  a  baptism, 
though,  of  course,  in  case  of  illness,  or 
necessity,  we  could  perform  the  rite  any- 
where that  was  most  convenient.  You 
cannot  say  that  there  is  any  such  necessity 
in  this  case  ?  "  As  there  was  no  answer,  he 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  next  Sunday 
afternoon  might  suit  her. 

A  dull  red  rose  slowly  to  her  cheeks,  and 
an  angry  look  came   into    her  cat-like  eyes. 
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"  Sorry  I  troubled  you,  sir,"  she  said  shortly, 
beginning  to  turn  towards  the  door  ;  then,  as 
if  her  anger  over-mastered  the  small  amount 
of  respect  that  she  had  outwardly  preserved 
towards  the  Rector,  she  faced  round  upon 
him,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  lips  trembling, 
with  but  half-suppressed  fury.  "  You  think 
to  drag  me  out,  do.  you,  before  a  pack  of 
scandal-mongers,  who  wouldn't  leave  a  poor 
lone  woman  with  a  rag  of  character  on  her 
back,  if  they  could  help  it  ?  I  can  tell  you, 
I'm  not  to  be  caught.  And  if  you  haven't  a 
wish  to  make  a  Christian  of  a  poor  little 
mortal,  she'll  get  on  without,  and  I  daresay 
just  as -well." 

1  'Most  mothers  like  their  children  to  have 
the  prayers  of  a  large  congregation,  " 
Lindsay  said  quietly,  but  with  a  certain 
dignity  in"  his  manner  which  had  the  effect 
of  quelling  the  woman's  excitement ;  "  but 
if  that  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  you,  you 
can  come  any  morning  or  afternoon.  The 
services  are  at  ten  and  five-thirty,  and  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  a  crowd,"  he  added 
rather  bitterly. 

VOL.  1.  h 
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rt  I'm  afraid  of  nothing,"  she  replied  with 
perfect  veracity,  for  she  always  followed  her 
own  line  of  action  with  persistent  and 
unfearing  obstinacy.  If  she  had  been 
an  engine-driver  she  could  scarcely  have 
made  up  her  mind  to  put  on  the  break, 
if  any  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  between  the 
train  and  its  destination.  Remorselessly 
she  would  have  let  the  iron  wheels  crunch 
out  the  life  of  a  poor  maddened  suicide,  and 
think  that  it  only  paid  him  for  his  folly  for 
being  there.  And  equally  recklessly,  she 
would  have  dashed  forward  over  a  bridge 
that  was  known  to  be  unsafe,  because  it  was 
not  in  her  to  stop  when  she  had  once  started. 
In  herself,  she  was  as  dangerous  as  dynamite 
when  the  lighted  fuse  has  once  touched  it ; 
for  her  passions  and  impulses  were  alike 
uncontrolled  by  the  fear  of  God  or  man. 
It  was  impossible  for  Lindsay  to  understand 
her,  as  they  met  so  rarely  ;  but  he  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  there  were  depths  in  her 
character  into  which  it  would  be  infinitely 
painful  to  pry  ;  and  yet  depths  which  it  was 
his  positive  duty  as  a  parish  priest  to  probe, 
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if  he  ever  were  given  an  opportunity.  Thus 
far  he  could  go,  but  not  an  inch  farther.  He 
could  not  guess  that  the  woman  who  was 
cold  as  stone  to  a  child,  was  capable  of 
passionate  tenderness  for  a  man  ;  that  the 
heart  that  was  never  touched  by  a  tiny  cling- 
ing hand,  or  by  the  helplessness  of  a  baby, 
could  swell  with  fierce  rapture  at  a  word  of 
admiration  from  one  who  had  not  the 
strength  to  keep  his  own  life  straight,  and 
who  would  certainly  have  made  a  muddle  of 
hers,  if  they  had  been  joined  together.  He 
could  not  guess  this,  for  he  thought  she  had 
no  heart  at  all.  "  I  never  was  one  to  fear 
my  neighbours,"  she  went  on  sullenly,  as  if 
challenging  contradiction ;  c '  but  I  know  what 
a  wonderment  they  make  about  everything 
down  here  ;  that's  why  I  said  what  I  did." 
"  Then  may  I  expect  you  to-morrow  ?  " 
She  remained  silent,  as  if  lost  in  deep 
thought,  whilst  her  mind  took  a  wide  circuit  ; 
but  after  a  while  she  said  : 

"  Yes,  to-morrow  at  five-thirty." 
u  Have    you   secured  sponsors — one    god- 
father and  two  god-mothers  ?  " 
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She  gave  him  a  startled  glance,  as  if  the 
idea  were  especially  repugnant  to  her.  "  No, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  have  'em." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  must  insist,"  he  said 
firmly,  for  he  saw  in  these  god-parents  some 
hope  of  unclosing  the  door  of  Rose  Cottage. 
"  If  you  like,  I  will  find  them  for  you." 

"  Well,  if  it  does  no  harm,"  grudgingly, 
"  I  don't  mind ;  but  I  won't  have  none  of 
those  fine  ladies,  who  went  so  mad  with 
curiosity  that  they  nearly  knocked  the  house 
down  in  order  to  get  in." 

"  I  expect  it  was  kindness,  not  curiosity, 
that  brought  them,"  the  Rector  said  with  a 
touch  of  reproof;  "  but  I  will  not  ask  either 
Miss  Grenville,  or  Mrs.  Templeton  ;  in  fact, 
they  would  not  be  at  all  inclined  to  stand. 
The  child  is  not  yours,  I  believe  ?  What 
name  have  you  fixed  on  ?  " 

"  It  makes  no  difference  to  you,  I  suppose. 
We  are  allowed  to  choose  our  names  in  a 
free  country,"  a  spice  of  insolence  in  her 
manner. 

"  Certainly,"  thinking  to  himself,  "  What  a 
disagreeable  woman  you    are,    to    be  sure;" 
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"  but  if  I  hear  the  name  before,  I  am  less 
likely  to  make  a  mistake  at  the  time." 

"All  I'm  anxious  about  is  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  in  the  register,"  her 
eyes  shining  with  new  interest.  "  I  can  take 
a  copy  of  it,  can't  I  ? " 

c'You  shall  have  a  copy  if  you  want  it," 
eyeing  her  with  increased  distrust.  "  What 
is  the  name  ?  " 

"  Ruth  Mary  Schonk,"  she  said  after  a 
pause,  for  she  seemed  to  think  that  a  good 
deal  hinged  upon  her  words. 

"  Schonk — is  that  her  surname  ?" 

Again  that  dull  red  flew  to  her  face,  the 
lids  dropped  over  her  eyes,  and  her  thick  lips 
twitched  as  she  stooped  to  pick  up  her  hand- 
kerchief ;  but  presently  she  drew  herself  up, 
and  said  slowly  :  "  Her  name  is  Martin  ;  but 
if  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  the  child,  and  likes 
to  give  her  my  name,  so  that  she  mayn't 
forget  me  when  she's  a  young  woman, 
there's  no  harm  in  that,  I  take  it  ? " 

u  No  harm  at  all,"  the  Rector  said  ab- 
stractedly, for  he  was  trying  to  imagine  what 
sinister    motive    could    possibly    lie    at    tbe 
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bottom  of  these  proceedings.  That  the 
woman  could  have  a  real  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  child,  he  could 
scarcely  credit,  even  if  he  stretched  his 
charity  to  its  utmost  limits  ;  and  yet  what 
secular  benefit  could  she  possibly  expect  from 
the  ceremony  ?  It  was  a  bewildering  puzzle 
which  he  meant  to  think  out  by  himself,  as 
soon  as  she  was  gone. 

"The  child's  a  bit.  pale,  but  she's  well  in 
health.  She'll  grow  up  a  fine  young  woman, 
one  of  these  days."  Throwing  these  re- 
marks out  gratuitously,  she  turned  once 
more  towards  the  door.  As  she  opened  it, 
she  bent  her  head  half  an  inch,  and  muttered 
u  good-morning."  That  half  an  inch  was 
an  enormous  sacrifice  to  the  fetish  of  con- 
ventional respect  forced  from  her  by  the 
quiet  dignity  of  the  Rector  of  Lether- 
leigh. 

Mrs.  Schonk  walked  homewards  with 
triumph  in  the  firm  tread  of  her  large  feet, 
and  in  the  flash  of  her  eyes.  She  thought 
she  had  played  a  judicious  card  that  day 
which    would    turn    up    trumps    before    the 
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year  was  out  ;  and  she  also  fancied,  which 
was  quite  a  mistake,  that  she  had  completely 
hoodwinked  the  Rector.  She  held  up  her 
black  dress  carefully  out  of  the  dust,  and 
strode  on,  for  her  way  of  walking  could  be 
described  as  nothing  else  than  a  stride.  She 
seemed  to  be  still  so  much  engrossed  with 
her  thoughts,  that  she  noticed  very  little  as 
she  went  along.  All  the  scenery  of  hill  and 
woodland  was  lost  upon  her,  for  she  was  oc- 
cupied with  a  scheme  which  she  had  formed 
some  time  ago,  and  had  thought  of  ever 
since.  When  she  came  to  her  own  gate,  the 
child,  "who  was  to  grow  up  into  a  fine  young 
woman,"  peered  over  the  green-painted 
woodwork.  Her  face  was  nearly  as  ugly  as 
it  could  be,  more  resembling  that  of  a 
monkey  than  a  little  girl,  but  there  was  a 
pathos  in  the  expression  of  the  small  dark 
eyes,  which  would  have  touched  any  heart 
but  Arabella  Schonk's.  Ruth  shrank  away 
like  a  cur  that  has  good  grounds  for  expect- 
ing a  whipping,  but  the  next  minute  her 
little  face  flushed  with  pleasure  or  surprise, 
for  Mrs.  Schonk,  who  was  not  criven  to  dis- 
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plays  of  affection,  laid  her  masterful  hand  on 
her  scraggy  shoulder,  and  kissed  her  short 
dark  hair.  At  the  same  moment,  Madge 
drove  past  in  a  pony-cart,  which  Hugh  had 
just  presented  to  her,  and  seeing  the  handsome 
woman  bending  over  the  child's  pathetic  face, 
under  the  arch  of  roses,  thought  what  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  picture  they  made,  and 
what  a  happy  home  the  little  one  must  have. 
The  cart  rattled  on  its  way,  and  no  one  came 
in  sight,  either  up  or  down  that  dusty  bit  of 
sunlit  road.  Mrs.  Schonk  threw  a  sharp 
look  round,  then  gave  the  child  an  angry 
push.  "  Get  out  of  my  way,  you  beggarly 
brat.  One  would  think  the  whole  place  be- 
longed to  you,  to  see  you  sticking  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  path!  Why  aren't  you  looking 
after  Jess  ?  " 

"  Jess  is  playing  with  her  doll,"  Ruth 
said  in  her  queer  old-womanish  voice. 

"  Then  why  ain't  you  doing  your  sewing?" 
sharply. 

"  Cos  I'se  too  hungry,  and  that's  the  fac'," 
leaving  out  her  last  consonant  as  she  gener- 
ally did,  just  in  the  same  way  as  happiness 
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was  left  out  of  the  limits  of  her  own  shrunken 
life  by  an  inscrutable  fate. 

The  house  was  scrupulously  clean;  not  a 
speck  of  dust  was  to  be  seen  in  the  tiny  hall, 
not  a  soil  on  the  white  hearth,  or  the  brightly 
polished  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  If 
Mrs.  Schonk's  conscience  had  been  in  the 
same  spotless  condition  as  all  her  culinary 
utensils,  she  would  have  been  nearer  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  most  of  us,  and 
she  might  have  looked  forward  to  her  in- 
evitable demise  without  so  much  as  a  tremor  ; 
but  in  her  case,  cleanliness  was  leagues  apart 
from  godliness,  and  so  many  things  forced 
themselves  between  that  the  latter  did  not 
even  come  within  the  bounds  of  her  horizon. 

The  cloth  had  been  already  laid  by  Ruth, 
and  Mrs.  Schonk  was  taking  a  covered  dish 
out  of  the  oven,  which  the  waif  was  watching 
with  hungry  eyes,  when  a  second  little  girl 
ran  in,  with  a  shout  of  baby-laughter,  as  she 
held  up  her  doll  for  public  admiration,  with 
two  horns  of  paper  stuck  in  its  fuzz  of  hair. 
"  Dolly  dot  horns,  only  'ook  !  "  Nature  had 
been  very  good  to  Jessie,  and  had  given  her 
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a  lovely  face,  and  a  cloud  of  golden  hair, 
perfectly  shaped  limbs,  and  equally  perfect 
health.  She  was  a  child  whom  a  mother 
would  bow  down  and  worship  ;  and  even  a 
step-mother  would  have  had  a  struggle  if  she 
tried  toMislike  her.  She  was  like  a  sunbeam 
bursting  into  that  cold  grey  room,  and  Mrs. 
Schonk's  hard  mouth  softened  into  something 
like  a  smile,  as  she  told  her  "toa  done  with 
that  nonsense,  and  come  and  have  her 
dinner." 

Ruth  had  no  attention  to  give  to  the  doll, 
for  she  was  entirely  engrossed  in  the  problem 
of  satisfying  her  appetite.  Her  eyes  were 
glued  to  the  steak  lying  on  the  dish  before 
the  mistress  of  Rose  Cottage.  She  watched 
her  with  acutest  anxiety,  as  she  cut  it  up  into 
three  pieces,  and  her  lips  gave  a  pitiful 
quiver,  as  she  found  her  worst  fears  realised, 
and  the  smallest  piece  of  all  pushed  towards 
her  on  her  plate.  Hunger  has  a  strange 
power  of  its  own,  and  under  its  influence  the 
child  forgot  her  normal  state  of  fear,  and 
broke  out  into  wild  insurrection.  She  flung 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  which  she  had  been 


so  eager  to  handle  before,  and  faced  Mrs. 
Schonk  for  once  in  her  small  life  with  a 
sublime  disregard  of  consequences. 

"  It's  a  shame — a  shame  it  is!  Me's  bigger 
nor  Jess.  Me  oughter  have  the  biggest 
piece,  not  the  teeniest  scrap  in  the  world." 

Amazement  for  a  moment  stopped  the 
capacities  of  Mrs.  Schonk's  tongue.  If  a 
timid  mouse  had  sprung  upon  her,  instead 
of  vanishing  as  fast  as  its  small  legs  could 
take  it,  she  could  not  have  been  more  utterly 
surprised.  But  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered 
from  the  first  shock,  she  burst  out  in  a  white 
fury  : 

"  Get  out  with  you,  you  impudent  hussey. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  every  pound  of  meat 
you  stuff  down  your  hungry  throat  comes  out 
of  my  pocket.  And  if  it  wasn't  for  me,  and 
my  generous-heartedness,  you'd  starve,  and 
never  'ave  nothink  for  breakfast,  dinner,  nor 
tea.  There,  that's  the  truth,  if  I  was  never 
to  speak  another  word,  and  I'm  glad  I've 
told  you.  It  may  teach  you  to  mind  your 
manners,  and  not  to  throw  precious  victuals 
in  other  people's  faces." 
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As  she  spoke,  a  change  came  over  the 
poor  child's  face  ;  the  indignation  gave 
place  to  cold  dismay.  "The  money!"  she 
gasped  with  trembling  lips,  and  eyes  that 
horror  had  stretched  to  twice  their  size,  as  a 
dread  of  the  future,  which  seemed  so  out  of 
place  in  so  small  a  thing,  crept  over  her 
mind,  and  dwarfed  the  present  ;  "  the  money 
that  comes  in  every  week  !  " 

"  Never  a  penny,"  and  for  the  moment 
Mrs.  Schonk,  in  her  wish  to  annihilate  the 
child's  spirit,  felt  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  her 
that  neither  father  nor  mother  cared  suffi- 
ciently about  their  daughter  to  pay  any 
longer  for  her  maintenance.  "  Look  here, 
beggarly  brat  that  you  are,  with  your  ugly 
face  and  your  onconscionable  ways  ;  there's 
no  one  cares  a  hang  whether  you  lives  or 
dies,  so  you  had  better  mind  your  p's  and  q's. 
If  you  turns  up  your  nose  at  a  bit  of  butcher's 
meat,  you  shall  turn  it  up  next  at  an  empty 
plate." 

Ruth  put  her  thin  hand  to  her  head,  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
4 '  Me  has  a  daddy  and  a  mummy,  an'  they 
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are    sure    to    care   for    me    cos    I'm    their 
own." 

"  You'll  be  precious  hungry  if  you  waits 
for  'em,  I  can  tell  you  that,"  the  woman 
said  with  a  malicious  triumph  in  her  eyes. 
"  Now,  no  more  of  this  nonsense,"  she  added 
sternly,  as  she  pushed  the  despised  plate 
again  towards  the  child.  "  You've  got  to  go 
before  the  gentry  to-morrer,  and  I  don't  want 
no  pasty  faces  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
me.  You  eat  that,  and  to-morrer  you  shall 
'ave  as  much  as  you  can  stuff.  There,  now, 
hold  that  noise,  Jess,  or  the  pair  of  you  will 
drive  me  quite  silly." 

There  was  no  chance  of  Mrs.  Schonk's 
stable  temperament  being  upset  by  so  insig- 
nificant a  thing  as  children's  tears,  but  Jessie 
meekly  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  chubby 
fingers,  whilst  Ruth,  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  consolation  afforded  by  two  inches  of  tepid 
beef-steak,  dashed  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as 
a  scared  kitten,  and,  having  reached  some 
quiet  corner,  flung  herself  down  on  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  and,  with  her  fists  clenched  tight, 
sobbed  out  the  agony  of  her  heart  to  a  God 
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whom  she  scarcely  knew.  Alone — quite 
alone — without  daddy,  or  mummy,  or  any- 
body to  care  for  her — the  whole  future 
dominated  by  the  formidable  personality  of 
Mrs.  Schonk! 

An  hour  or  more  passed  away.  Exhausted 
by  her  passion,  and  also  faint  for  want  of  food, 
Ruth  lay  quite  still,  except  for  the  panting 
breaths,  like  long-drawn  sighs,  which  made  her 
chest  rise  and  fall  under  the  grey  bodice. 
A  sort  of  torpor  had  crept  over  her,  which 
dulled  the  sharp  edge  of  her  agony,  and  she 
was  conscious  of  no  wish  except  to  lie  still 
and  undisturbed  just  where  she  was.  Pre- 
sently there  was  a  sound  of  little  feet  coming 
up  the  narrow  stair,  stumbling,  as  Jessie 
always  stumbled,  especially  when  she  had 
something  to  carry  besides  herself.  Ruth 
shut  her  eyes,  and  turned  an  irresponsive 
shoulder  to  the  new-comer.  But  Jess  was  not 
to  be  baffled  by  such  a  poor  manoeuvre  as 
that.  She  came  toddling  across  the  space  of 
bare  boards  between  the  iron  bed  and  the 
green-papered  wall,  her  baby-face  grave  with 
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the  importance  of  her  purpose,  as  her  tiny 
hands  held  up  the  corners  of  her  apron. 
"'Ook!"  she  said  in  a  triumphant  whisper, 
with  a  glow  of  delight  on  her  lovely  face,  as 
she  let  down  her  apron,  and  a  large  hunch  of 
bread  tumbled  out  upon  the  floor.  "  I  no 
eat  it  at  dinner,  kep'  it  for  'ou !  " 

Ruth  looked  at  the  bread,  then  back  again 
into  the  little  eager  face  above  it.  A  slow 
tear  crept  into  her  sad  eye.  "  Jess,  you  care 
a  wee  bit  for  me,  doan't  ye,  now  ? "  she  asked 
slowly. 

"  Yes,  I  'ove  'ou,  I  'ove  'ou,  'ou  knows  I 
do."  And  Jess  put  her  arms  round  the  thin 
neck,  her  pink  cheek  to  Ruth's  white  one, 
and  huofcred  her  with  all  the  force  of  childish 
unadulterated  affection. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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A  great  friendship  Had  grown  up  between 

the    Lindsays   and   the    Manners,  and   more 

especially  between  Madge  and   the   Rector. 

They  often  met  either  going  to,  or  coming 

from,  matins  or  evensong,  and  had  pleasant 

chats  together  as  they  walked  along  the  road. 

Some  people  have  a  way  of  concluding  that  a 

pretty  girl,  who  dresses  well,  is  sure  to  be  a 

frivolous  creature  with  no  idea  beyond   her 

gowns  and  hats.     Mrs.   Lindsay,  who  was  a 

stout  woman,   addicted  to   homely  serge  on 

week-days  and  old-fashioned    black    silk    on 

Sunday,  at  first  thought  she  could  never  make 

a  friend  of  Mrs.  Hugh   Manners  because  she 

looked  just    as    spick    and    span    when    she 

tripped  off  to  matins  on  a  Monday,  as  she  did 

the  day  before  when  she  preceded  her  good, 
128 
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looking  husband  up  the  aisle,  in  a  prettier 
dress  than  it  had  ever  entered  into  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  imagination  to  conceive.  She  was 
young,  she  had  no  children,  no  parish  to  look 
after  ;  the  Rector's  wife  made  all  these  excuses 
for  her  new  neighbour,  but  yet  failed  to  find 
them  sufficient.  She  would  have  felt  inclined 
to  hug  Madge  in  fondest  affection  if  she  could 
have  seen  her  for  once  in  an  ill-cut  serge,  and 
a  dowdy  hat  ;  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of 
rest  and  satisfaction  to  her  mind  ;  but  as  this 
was  past  hoping  for,  she  liked  her  because 
she  positively  could  not  help  it ;  but  she  did 
not  like  her  half  as  much  as  she  would  other- 
wise have  done.  The  Rector  would  not  have 
known  anything  about  the  perfections  of  Mrs. 
Hugh  Manners'  toilettes,  but  he  was  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  regularity  with  which  she 
came  to  the  daily  services,  as  if  she  were 
aware  of  the  commonly  ignored  fact  that  re- 
ligion ought  not  to  be  forgotten  on  a  week- 
day because  it  is  to  be  specially  remembered 
on  a  Sunday.  Being  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
he  was  also  sensible  of  her  sweet  manner  and 

her  pretty  face.      Both  had  their  effect  upon 
vol.  1.  1 
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him,  and  his  own  face  brightened,  and  his 
pace  quickened,  whenever  he  saw  her  coming 
towards  him  down  the  dusty  road.  On  the 
Monday  when  Ruth  was  to  be  baptised  he 
met  Madge  coming:  out  of  church  in  the 
morning,  and,  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  asked  her  if  she  would  object  to 
stand  as  god-mother  for  the  little  waif.  He 
explained  the  circumstances  to  her,  and  she 
listened  gravely  without  the  smallest  desire 
to  take  such  a  heavy  responsibility  on  her 
inexperienced  shoulders.  But  when  the 
Rector's  voice  deepened  with  intense  earnest- 
ness, as  he  told  her  that  his  great  hope  was 
that  she  might  break  through  Mrs.  Schonk's 
hard  crust  of  unsociability,  that  she  might,  as 
an  inoffensive  stranger  as  well  as  a  god- 
mother, be  admitted  inside  Rose  Cottage, 
and  act  as  a  guardian  angel  to  the  two 
children  under  her  cold,  unmotherly  care, 
then  her  kindly  heart  was  touched  to  the 
quick,  and  without  another  moment  for  re- 
flection, acting  on  the  impulse  of  a  slightly 
emotional  instinct  without  a  scruple  as  to  her 
husband's  disapproval,  she  said  quickly  : 
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u  You  may  count  on  me,  Mr.  Lindsay. 
What  time  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  he  said 
warmly,  and  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
success  of  his  new  idea.  "  You  have  not 
only  relieved  me  from  a  present  difficulty, 
but  have  given  me  a  new  hope  for  the 
future." 

Even-song"  was  at  half-past  five,  and  ex- 
actly at  that  hour  a  picturesque  trio  entered 
the  Gothic  porch  of  Letherleigh  Church. 
Arabella  Schonk  was  looking  very  handsome, 
as  well  as  most  eminently  respectable. 
From  the  expression  of  her  face,  she  might 
have  been  a  Jewish  mother,  false  to  the  faith 
of  her  forefathers,  and  bent  on  offering  up 
her  two  children  at  the  shrine  of  Moloch. 
Her  lips  were  closely  shut,  her  eyes  had  a 
strange  glitter  in  them.  By  her  right  hand 
she  led  forward  the  forlorn,  shrinking  Ruth, 
in  her  coarse  grey  frock  and  common  brown 
straw  hat,  and  with  the  left,  bright-eyed, 
golden-haired  Jessie,  in  a  dainty  frock  of  white 
embroidery  and  snow-white  hat,  with  a  smile 
on  her  cherub  lips,  and  a  look  of  happy  con- 
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fidence  in  her  sunny  face,  which  made  Madge 
feel  inclined  to  catch  her  up  in  her  arms  and 
kiss  her.  The  service  was  soon  over  ;  Mr. 
Pulleyne,  the  curate,  was  the  god-father, 
Sophy  Haughton,  the  care-taker  of  the 
church,  was  the  other  god-mother.  Mrs. 
Schonk  stood  like  a  rock,  but  said  the 
Amens  with  precision.  Ruth  shook  from 
head  to  foot,  overcome  with  an  awe  of  her 
strange  surroundings,  whilst  Jessie  would 
have  chattered  freely,  if  anybody  had  given 
her  an  opening,  and  had  no  instinctive  rever- 
ence even  for  Mr.  Lindsay  in  his  "white 
frock,"  as  she  called  it  afterwards  in  the 
privacy  of  Rose  Cottage.  As  he  was  read- 
ing the  last  exhortation,  with  stern  eyes  bent 
every  now  and  then  on  Mrs.  Schonk, 
Jessie's  flute-like  voice  was  uplifted  in  tones 
of  fervent  admiration,  as  she  pointed  to  a 
spider  crawling  up  the  marble  purity  of  the 
font.  "  Dood  'icky  'pider  come  to  church  !  " 
Mrs.  Schonk  gave  a  hard  pinch  to  her 
shoulder,  Madge  bestowed  an  irrepressible 
smile  upon  her,  and  as  for  Sophy  Haughton, 
her    ample     form     shook     with     suppressed 
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laughter,  whilst  Ruth  heard  nothing  but  the 
Rector's  solemn  accents,  saw  nothing  but  his 
grave  face,  and  was  deeply  conscious  only  of 
a  damp  spot  on  her  brow  which  had  stamped 
her  as  something  different  to  whatever  she 
was  before. 

"The  child  o'  God  now,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  followed  Mrs.  Schonk  into  the 
vestry.  "  Will  He  care  for  me  a  bit?  I 
wonder — don't  know  egsackly  ;  maybe  He's 
too  grand  for  the  likes  o'  me." 

Mrs.  Schonk  resented  the  number  of 
questions  that  were  asked  her,  as  Mr. 
Lindsay  registered  the  baptism.  She  saw 
no  reason  for  mentioning  that  Ruth  was 
the  child  of  James  Martin,  green-grocer, 
Charlotte  Street,  Pimlico,  and  that  Sarah 
was  the  name  of  his  wife. 

"  It's  against  what  you  promised,  and 
you've  gone  from  your  word,"  she  burst  out 
angrily,  as  she  peered  over  his  shoulder. 
"  You've  taken  me  in,  that's  what  you've 
done,  and  I  call  it  unchristian  in  a  minister 
who  ought  to  be  above  it." 

11  Explain  yourself,"  sternly  ;   "  but  remem- 
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ber  where  you  are,  and  don't  make  so  much 
noise.     What  do  you  complain  of?  " 

"  You  said  as  how  you  would  call  her 
Schonk,"  trying  to  restrain  herself  and  to 
speak  in  a  calmer  tone,  for  she  had  the  sense 
to  see  that  she  was  only  prejudicing  herself 
in  the  eyes  of  all  present  by  her  roughness. 

u  And  so  I  have,"  the  Rector  said,  as  he 
pointed  with  his  pen  to  the  first  division  in 
the  entry. 

''Yes,  that  was  right  enough,  but  you've 
done  away  with  all  the  good  by  sticking  in 
4  Martin  '  further  on,"  placing  a  large,  black- 
kidded  forefinger  on  the  third  division. 

"Certainly  I  have,"  standing  up,  and 
looking  straight  into  her  face  with  stern  eyes  ; 
"  and  let  me  tell  you  that  if  I  dared  to  put 
any  other  in  its  place,  I  should  incur  no  less 
a  penalty  than  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude." 

For  once  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Schonk  received 
a  shock,  and  betrayed  it  by  her  expression. 
Her  cheeks  were  white  enough  to  begin  with, 
but  her  lips  lost  every  tinge  of  colour,  and 
she  took  a  step  back  as  if  she  had  received  a 
slap  on  the  face. 
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"  Do  you  still  wish  for  a  copy  ?  "  he  asked 
gravely.  "  It  will  cost  ypu  eighteen-pence 
— that  is  the  fee." 

"  Yes,  I  said  I'd  have  it,  and  I  never  go 
back  from  what  I've  said."  She  pulled  out 
her  purse  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  the  money 
down  on  the  walnut-wood  table. 

There  was  dead  silence  whilst  the  Rector 
made  his  copy  of  the  entry.  Mrs.  Schonk 
stood  still  and  upright  as  any  poplar, 
but  her  thoughts  went  far  ahead  over  a  wide 
field  of  action.  That  bit  of  paper  under 
the  Rector's  hand  was  to  be  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  her  own  good,  as  soon  as  she 
had  it  in  her  possession.  She  felt  as  she  took 
it  from  him,  encased  in  an  envelope,  as  if  she 
had  made  the  first  step  on  a  road  which  she 
meant  to  be  a  short  cut  to  what  she  called 
"  her  fortune."  A  strange  light  came  into 
her  usually  cold  eyes,  a  glimmer  of  a  smile 
to  her  grave  mouth.  ;'  Good  evening,  sir, 
and  thank  you,"  she  said  quite  civilly,  and 
then  went  back  into  the  church  to  look  for 
the  children,  who  had  disappeared.  It  was 
years   since  she   had  ever  stepped  inside   a 
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church,  but  as  she  stood  before  the  altar 
with  its  cross  and  its  flowers,  telling  of  the 
death  that  brought  us  life,  she  had  no  more 
reverence  for  it  than  if  it  had  been  her  own 
kitchen-table  at  Rose  Cottage.  Standing- 
there  where  a  hundred  memories  ought  to 
have  crept  over  her,  hallowed  memories  of 
days  gone  by  when  she  was  an  innocent 
child,  and  used  to  pray  with  the  first  sweet 
faith  of  childhood  to  the  God  she  had  for- 
gotten, as  soon  as  desire  over-rode  principle, 
as  soon  as  religion  clashed  with  self-interest, 
standing  in  the  most  holy  place  in  that  silent 
church,  she  was  utterly  absorbed  by  her  own 
most  unholy  plans.  A  quick  look  over  her 
shoulder  to  assure  herself  that  no  one  was 
near  her,  and  then  she  pulled  out  of  her 
pocket  the  long  blue  envelope  in  which  the 
Rector  had  enclosed  the  baptismal  certificate. 
She  tore  it  open  with  eager  fingers,  and  ran 
her  eye  over  the  paper.  Outside,  the 
weather  had  changed  with  the  usual  fitfulness 
of  our  climate,  and  the  sky  was  dark  as  night 
with  heavy  clouds.  But  the  "scowl  of 
Heaven "    was    as    nothing    compared    with 
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that  on  Arabella  Schonk's  face,  when  she 
discovered  that  the  paper  in  her  hand 
was  the  exact  fac-simile  o£  the  entry  in  the 
register,  with  the  same  tiresome  divisions — 
Christian  names  and  surnames  in  their  own 
separate  compartments,  so  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  done  away  with,  without  leaving 
an  empty  space,  which  would  have  to  be 
accounted  for.  Her  eyes  flashed  in  passionate 
disappointment,  as  she  crumpled  the  paper 
fiercely  in  her  hand.  A  terrible  oath  in  a 
hissed  whisper  escaped  from  between  her 
clenched  teeth,  an  oath  which  would  have 
sounded  ugly  enough  from  a  man's  lips, 
and  was  a  hundred  times  worse  from  a 
woman's.  Darker  and  darker  grew  the 
church;  the  tall  white  columns  which  sup- 
ported the  fluted  roof  seemed  like  parts  of  a 
ghostly  building,  whose  whole  architectural 
beauty  would  vanish  with  the  return  of  light 
and  sunshine.  As  the  thunder  rolled  in 
awful  reverberations  which  made  the  windows 
rattle  in  their  Gothic  frames,  so  the  waves  of 
passion  rolled  in  fearful  surges  over  the 
woman's  soul.     She  smoothed  the  paper  and 
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looked  at  it  once  more,  studying  it  with  a 
frown,  for  she  could  scarcely  see  the  writing 
in  the  growing  darkness.  Should  she  keep 
it  ?  Should  she  try  her  hand  ?  "  Fourteen 
years,"  she  said  slowly,  her  voice  in  its 
suppressed  intensity  breaking  the  solemn 
silence.  A  strong  shudder  shook  her  solid 
frame  ;  and  as  if  in  dread  of  her  own  self, 
her  own  proneness  to  reckless  action,  she 
tore  the  paper  into  atoms,  and  cast  the  scraps 
upon  the  floor.  There  they  lay,  mute  wit- 
nesses of  her  utter  want  of  even  conventional 
respect  for  a  place  which  was  at  least 
accounted  holy  by  most  of  her  neighbours, 
and  with  a  firm  step  she  walked  down  the 
aisle,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but 
straight  before  her,  as  if  she  were  advancing 
towards  an  inexorable  purpose,  and  were 
determined  to  allow  nothing  to  divert  her 
attention  from  it.  Madge  was  sitting  on  a 
stone  bench  inside  the  porch,  talking  in  a 
low  voice  to  the  children.  There  was  an 
expression  on  her  face  sweet  and  tender,  as 
if  she  were  their  good  angel  flown  down  to 
earth  to  carry  them  away  from  its  sins  and 
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sorrows  ;  and  Ruth  was  listening  to  her  with 
a  rapt  look  in  her  dark  eyes,  whilst  Jessie — 
mundane-minded  little  Jess — was  playing 
with  the  gold  bangle  on  JYIadge's  slender 
wrist,  and  longing  for  it  like  a  second  Eve 
for  a  different  kind  of  apple. 

"Is  God  up  there  a  daddy  ?  "  Ruth  asked, 
pointing  a  skinny  finger  at  the  scowling  sky. 
She  had  been  puzzling  as  to  how  she  could 
be  His  child,  if  He  wrere  not  her  father,  and 
had  just  summoned  enough  courage  to  put 
the  direct  question. 

'■  Yes,  dear — " 

"  Now,  don't  bother  the  lady  with  your 
nonsense," — Mrs.  Schonk  broke  ruthlessly  in 
upon  the  conversation,  and  crushed  it — "but 
just  get  along  home  as  fast  as  your  legs  can 
carry  you.  Come,  Jess,"  taking  the  unwil- 
ling child  up  in  her  arms.  "  Good-evening, 
madam ! " 

"  But  aren't  you  afraid  of  the  storm  ?  " 
Madge  asked,  though  it  seemed  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  this  large,  determined  woman 
could  be  afraid  of  anything. 

"  Not   I,"  with  a  contemptuous  glance   at 
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the  sky  as  if  defying  the  lightning  to  do 
Arabella  Schonk  an  injury.  "  But  I  am 
afraid  of  the  rain,  which  damages  clothes, 
and  costs  us  money." 

"Aren't  you  glad  that  this  child  has  been 
baptised  before  it  grew  any  older  ?  "  Madge 
said,  as  she  laid  her  hand  kindly  on  Ruth's 
shoulder.  A  sort  of  curiosity  as  to  what  was 
in  this  woman's  mind  prompted  her  to  ask 
the  question,  rather  than  any  hope  of  getting 
a  satisfactory  answer. 

"  What  good  will  it  do  her — will  you  tell 
me  that  ?  "  and  she  gave  an  insolent  laugh. 

"  Yes."  Madge  stood  up  and  looked 
gravely  into  her  mocking  face.  "  I  believe 
that  if  the  poor  child  were  killed  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  on  her  way  home,  she  would  be 
as  sure  of  Heaven  as  the  angels  of  God." 

"  Ah  !  that's  beyond  me,"  with  a  shrug  of 
her  powerful  shoulders.  "If  it  would  put 
some  money  into  her  empty  pocket,  I  could 
understand  that,  and  I'd  have  her  baptised  as 
often  as  you'd  please." 

Then  she  walked  off  with  one  child  in  her 
arms,  and  the  other  hurrying  along  by  her 
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side,  foiled,  baffled,  and  raging  with  disap- 
pointment, yet  with  her  head  erect  and  with 
her  most  masterful  stride.  Madge  ran  after 
her,  and  caught  her  up  at  the  gate. 

11  Mrs.  Schonk  !  " 

She  turned  reluctantly,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  gentle  tone  of  Madge's 
voice  that  had  a  certain  attraction  for  her, 
and  induced  her  to  stop,  though  she  was  not 
prone  to  delay  herself  for  anybody  when  she 
was  in  a  hurry. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  Mrs.  Manners  began 
rather  breathlessly,  for  she  felt  nervous  as  to 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  "  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  come  and  see  my  little 
god-child  every  now  and  then  ?  " 

Mrs.  Schonk's  cold  eyes  rested  on  the 
bright  young  face  before  her,  and  seemed  to 
be  searching  for  some  sinister  motive  behind 
the  simple  question.  "  What  do  you  want 
with  the  child  ?  "  she  asked  roughly. 

"  I  want  to  teach  her  the  Catechism.  That 
won't  do  her  any  harm,  you  know,"  with  a 
deprecatory  smile. 

''I'm   a  busy   woman,    and    I    don't   want 
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anyone  fussing  about  my  bit  o'  place.  I 
guess  you  had  better  keep  away.  No  offence 
meant,  but  there's  no  time  up  there,"  with  a 
jerk  of  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
cottage,  "  for  catechisms  and  such  things — 
all  very  well  for  the  gentry." 

11  But,  indeed,  it  won't  take  much  time, 
and  I  won't  come  very  often,"  Madge  pleaded 
earnestly.  And  then,  with  a  change  of  tone 
and  a  mischievous  smile,  she  said  mean- 
ingly :  u  I  shall  think  you  have  a  Bluebeard's 
chamber  if  you  won't  let  me  in." 

Mrs.  Schonk  gave  her  a  cold,  unflinching- 
stare.  "  Maybe  I  have,  and  maybe  I  haven't. 
It's  the  way  of  you  ladies  to  take  away  the 
character  of  a  poor,  hard-working  woman, 
just  cos  she's  no  fonder  of  idle  talk  than  a 
man  with  a  sore  tongue,"  she  said  sullenly. 

Ruth  took  hold  of  Madge's  skirt,  and 
tugged  at  it  beseechingly,  given  a  new 
courage  by  the  strength  of  her  desire.  If 
only  this  kind  lady  would  come  in  and  see 
her  from  time  to  time,  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  hope  and  to  live  for.  The  eager 
prayer  in  the  child's  eyes  emboldened  Madge 
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to  make  another  effort.  Mrs.  Schonk  had 
moved  off,  so  she  walked  on  a  little  further 
by  her  side. 

"  I  was  only  speaking-  in  joke,"  she  said 
gently.  "  I'm  not  a  busy-body  or  a  gossip, 
but  when  I've  taken  a  duty  on  myself,  I  must 
do  it.  And  how  can  I  do  it  if  I  never  come 
to  your  house  ?  " 

Mrs.  Schonk  made  no  answer  at  first,  but 
seemed  absorbed  in  trying  to  settle  Jessie's 
hat  more  firmly  on  her  restless  little  head. 
It  certainly  struck  her  that  it  would  rouse 
unnecessary  suspicion  if  she  refused  admit- 
tance to  this  Mrs.  Manners.  As  she  had 
been  fool  enough  to  allow  her  to  be  the 
brat's  godmother,  she  had  given  her  a  right 
to  come  and  look  after  her,  she  argued,  and 
if  she  would  not  recognise  it,  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  greater  fuss  than  ever  there  was 
before.  Now,  a  fuss  was  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  if  possible,  and,  after  all,  why  should 
she  wish  it  ?  This  young  woman  seemed  of 
a  different  sort  to  the  others.  She  did  not 
appear  to  belong  to  the  kind  who  ask  dis- 
agreeable   questions,    and    pry   under    sauce- 
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pan-lids.  And  it  might  give  a  new  character 
to  her  house  when  it  was  known,  as  every- 
thing in  Letherleigh  wTas  sure  to  be  known, 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  lady  from  the 
Priory  took  an  interest  in  the  two  children, 
and  often  came  to  see  them. 

"You  can  come  if  you  like,"  she  said 
ungraciously,  self-interest  prompting  the 
answer,  and  then,  as  a  remembrance  of  her 
wrongs  came  back  in  bitter  force,  she  added, 
with  a  resentful  flash  in  her  eyes,  "The 
Rector  has  made  a  fool  of  me  this  day,  and 
I'll  never  be  caught  inside  his  church  again 
till  they  carry  me  there  feet  foremost." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  to  say  that  ?  "  Madge 
asked,  with  keen  reproach  in  her  large 
eyes. 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  no,"  with  another  insolent 
laugh.  "I'm  not  afeared  of  God  or  man, 
and  let  me  tell  you,"  her  face  lit  up  with  a 
strange  excitement,  "those  who  can  say  so 
without  a  lie  feel  a  strength  and  a  freedom 
such  as  you  pious  folk,  with  all  your 
prayers  and  your  scruples,  can  never  know. 
Oh,    I'm    right    down    glad    that    I     needn't 
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pretend  to  be  as  good  as  you.  It  would  be 
such  a  trouble  and  worry  of  mind,  and  I 
should  never  have  the  patience  to  get 
through  with  it.  Come  along,  Ruth,"  im- 
patiently, "  and  don't  hang  on  to  me  like  a 
pound  of  lead." 

Without  so  much  as  a  "  Good-evening," 
or  even  a  bend  of  her  neck,  she  stalked 
on,  with  Jessie's  baby-face  smiling  over 
her  shoulder,  the  dark  thunder-clouds 
gathering  unnoticed  above  her  head,  and 
Ruth,  weary  and  wan  with  the  unaccustomed 
walk,  holding  on  to  her  black  skirt  as  if  for 
support,  but  walking  backwards  as  if  her 
longing  eyes  could  not  detach  themselves 
from  the  one  friend  who  had  looked  kindly 
upon  a  forgotten  child. 

"Poor  little  ugly  mite!  I  will  see  if  I  can't 
bring  a  brighter  look  to  your  wizen  face,  be- 
fore I've  done  with  you,"  Madge  said  aloud, 
though  Ruth  was  too  far  off  to  hear  her. 
The  next  moment,  a  vivid  flash  seemed  to 
envelop  the  three  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  A 
scream  came  from  both  the  children,  but  Mrs. 
Schonk   neither    hesitated    nor    turned    her 

VOL.  I.  K 
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head,  afraid,  as  she  had  truly  said,  of  nothing 
in  earth  or  heaven ;  whilst  Mrs.  Hugh 
Manners,  whose  conscience  was  clearer  than 
those  of  most  of  her  neighbours,  took  to  her 
heels  in  a  panic,  and  never  drew  breath  till 
she  stood  safe  and  sound  within  the  closed 
doors  of  The  Priory.  She  told  her  hus- 
band afterwards  that  she  half  expected  to  see 
that  awful  woman  struck  down  before  her 
eyes,  and  wondered  if  the  children  in  their 
innocence  would  be  involved  in  her  punish- 
ment. Hugh  quoted  the  Tower  of  Siloam 
at  her,  but  as  no  tidings  came  of  any  accident 
having  happened  to  Mrs.  Schonk  on  her 
homeward  way,  there  was  no  practical  use  in 
reasoning  on  the  basis  of  a  futile  hypothesis. 
Madge,  however,  stuck  to  her  point,  that  if 
Mrs.  Schonk  had  been  killed  by  the  lightning, 
it  would  have  been  a  clear  case  of  retributive 
justice. 

"  How  about  the  kids  ?  "  Captain  Manners 
asked  with  a  spice  of  malice. 

"  Poor  little  dears,  it  would  have  come  like 
a  blessing  to  them,  I'm  sure.  Innocence 
saved  both  from  sin  and  sorrow." 
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w'  Aren't  you  slightly  illogical,  little  wo- 
man ?  " 

u  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  with  decision,  and 
then  added,  in  case  of  refutation,  a  para- 
doxical "  but  I  don't  care  if  I  am." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MR.    ORLANDO    SMITH. 


A  man  who  looked  the  personification  of  re- 
spectability, in  a  short  grey  coat  and  a  pair 
of  dark  trousers  which  seemed  to  clash  with 
it,  like  a  sudden  contradiction,  walked  up  the 
narrow  path  between  the  rows  of  oyster- 
shells,  and  rapped  at  the  door  of  Rose 
Cottage.  The  rap  interrupted  Mrs.  Schonk 
in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  giving  Ruth 
Martin  a  violent  scolding  for  a  microscopical 
offence.  She  stopped  abruptly,  and  seizing 
the  child  by  the  back  of  her  frock,  dragged 
her  through  the  kitchen  to  a  small  dark  coal- 
hole, with  the  interior  of  which  she  was 
already  well  acquainted.  She  flung  her  down 
as  if  she  were  a  sack  of  coals,  shut  the  door, 
fastened    it  on  the  outside,  and  returned  to 

the  front  room.     The    rap  was  repeated,  as 
148 
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she  peered  through  the  muslin  blind  ;  but, 
instead  of  answering  it,  she  walked  as  softly 
as  she  could  across  the  room,  and  hurried  up- 
stairs. Jessie  was  seated  on  the  floor  in  the 
slip  of  room  which  Ruth  was  allowed  to  call 
her  own.  She  was  very  busy,  trying  to  cut 
up  a  strip  of  red  cloth  with  a  pair  of  blunt 
scissors. 

"  Now,  Jess,  mind  wot  I  tell  you,  or  never 
a  bit  of  dinner  shall  you  eat  this  day,"  she 
said  severely.  "When  I  calls  'Ruth,'  you 
come  down  stairs  and  pop  yer  'ead  out  of 
the  front  window,  and  say,  '  yes,  mummy.' ' 

"Me  not  'Uth — you  not  my  mummy,"  the 
child  answered  promptly,  and  went  on  with 
her  difficult  job. 

"You  are  the  most  contradictious  brat  I 
ever  come  across,"  with  a  gasp  of  fierce  im- 
patience, and  a  movement  of  her  muscular 
right  hand,  as  if  she  longed  to  use  it.  "  You 
do  as  I  tell  you,  or  I'll  use  the  black  stick  to 
you." 

"  No,  no,  no  back  'tick,"  the  little  face 
puckered  up  for  a  cry. 

Now,    tears    were    the    last    thing     Mrs. 
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Schonk  wished  for  at  the  moment,  so  she 
changed  her  tone  at  once.  "  I  was  only 
joking,  you  little  fool ;  and  I  wants  you  to 
call  yourself  Ruth,  just  for  a  bit  of  fun." 

"I'll  be  'Uth,  just  for  fun!"  and  at  the 
mere  thought  of  anything  like  a  joke,  her 
blue  eyes  twinkled  joyously,  "  but  only  for  a 
'ickle  minute,"  she  added,  evidently  prefer- 
ring her  own  identity. 

"  No,  only  for  a  minute.  Be  a  good  child, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  sweetie." 

Mr.  Orlando  Smith  was  accustomed  to 
waiting  on  doorsteps  whilst  his  clients,  as  he 
loved  to  call  them,  made  a  few  advisable 
preparations  before  they  let  him  in.  He  was 
kind  to  his  own  children,  and  he  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  the  harm  he  did  to  little 
ones  in  general  by  his  culpable  carelessness. 
It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  age  is  one 
of  pitiless  competition,  because  everybody 
knows  it.  Every  clerk  knows  that  there  are 
scores  of  embryo  clerks  waiting  to  step  into 
his  place.  And  Mr.  Orlando  Smith  was 
aware  that  crowds  of  collectors  were  yearn- 
ing to  take  his  book  and  his  round  from  him, 
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if  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  little  below  the 
required  mark.  The  Vampire  Collecting 
Industrial  Society  was  apt  to  judge  of  a 
collector's  capacities  by  the  number  of  names 
inscribed  in  his  book,  and  to  pay  him  ac- 
cordingly, a  practice  which  was  in  itself  an 
incitement  to  fraud.  When  the  collector 
chooses  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evasion  of  an 
act,  the  person  who  wishes  to  effect  a  policy 
on  the  life  of  some  child  who  does  not 
belong  to  him  or  to  her  by  right  of  parent- 
age, cannot  be  expected  to  open  them. 
Self-interest,  the  moving  spring  of  ignoble 
natures,  met  in  the  "tempter"  and  the 
"tempted"  on  the  narrow  doorstep  of  Rose 
Cottage. 

"  So  sorry  I  can't  ask  you  in,  sir,"  Mrs. 
Schonk  began  apologetically,  "  but  I  was 
'aving  a  regular  wash-up." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  mum.  Bisness  can  be 
done  just  as  easy  in  the  open  air."  Mr. 
Smith  had  almost  colourless  eyes  with  red 
eyelashes,  which  he  suddenly  fixed  on  the 
handsome  face  opposite  to  him  with  a  stare 
of    recognition.       "  Were    you    ever    down 
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Reigate  way,  mum  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  casual 
manner. 

"  No.  Why  do  you  ask?"  Mrs.  Schonk 
said  slowly,  her  whole  attention  and  every 
faculty  alert  in  a  moment. 

"  Only  I  thought  as  'ow  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before.  Not  a  face 
that  I  should  be  likely  to  forget,"  he  added, 
with  a  polite  bow. 

The  compliment  only  seemed  to  deepen 
the  sternness  of  Mrs.  Schonk's  expression. 
She  was  in  no  mood  for  trifling,  and  her  ears 
were  open  to  every  sound  on  the  road,  or 
in  the  house,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  some 
interruption.  "  You  can't  forget  wot  you've 
never  seen  before,"  she  said  harshly.  •'  I 
never  set  eyes  on  you,  and  you've  never 
set  eyes  on  me.  I  don't  move  about  from 
place  to  place,  always  harassing  after  change 
like  those  who  have  a  name  they  wish  to  get 
rid  of.      I  take  root  where  I  settles  down." 

"  Very  good,  mum  ;  and  you  want  to  take 
out  a  policy  for  a  little  girl  of  your  own  ?  Is 
that  correct  ? "  he  asked  in  a  business-like 
way   as  he   opened   his   book.       "  You  ain't 
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got  her  baptismal  certificate  by  you,  just  for 
me  to  pass  an  eye  over  ?  " 

"  No.  I'm  that  vexed,  I  don't  know  how 
to  tell  you,"  she  said  with  a  frown  that  she 
always  seemed  to  have  ready  in  reserve. 
"  I've  kept  it  four  years  and  eight  months 
wrapt  in  a  bit  of  silver  paper  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cedar-wood  desk,  and  if  I  didn't  bring  it 
out  this  very  mornin'  and  the  child  herself 
got  hold  of  it,  and  tore  it  up  for  a  bit  of 
mischief!  " 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,  mum — not  in 
the  least  consequence,"  he  answered  airily. 
"  Only  we  like  to  have  these  little  details 
when  we  can  get  them.  I  suppose  I  can 
see  the  young  lady  ?  " 

"  I  wants  you  to  see  her,"  she  said  proudly. 
"  My  girl's  as  good  as  an  advertisement  to 
me  for  motherly  kindness  and  extra  feeding 
up.  Ruth,  come  down  and  show  yourself  to 
the  gentleman  !  "  There  was  instantly  the 
clatter  of  little  feet  on  the  uncarpeted  stair — 
little  feet  that  did  not  come  down  in  the 
orthodox  fashion,  first  right,  then  left,  for 
all    the    work    was    thrown    upon    the   right 
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whilst  the  left  came  trailing  after.  "  Now 
run  to  the  window,  and  look  out." 

Mr.  Smith  looked  at  the  rose-bud  face 
peeping  out  over  the  marigolds,  and  a  kindly 
smile  widened  his  mouth.  "  My  eye!"  he 
said  emphatically.  "  She's  a  beauty!  The 
finest  advertisement  that  ever  stepped  in  a 
pair  of  baby  shoes.  What's  your  name,  my 
little  precious  ?  " 

"  'Uth,"  she  said,  dropping  her  head  shyly 
on  her  left  shoulder. 

"  Ruth  Mary  Schonk,"  supplemented  Mrs. 
Schonk.  "And  the  healthiest,  and  the 
prettiest  girl  to  be  found  in  all  the  country 
— though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't !  " 

"  Right  you  are,  mum.  She's  a  specimen, 
she  is,"  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  as  if  he 
thought  the  word  specimen  conveyed  an  idea 
of  extraordinary  value. 

"  Likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age?  " 

"Every  sign  of  it,"  cheerfully.  "No 
doctor's  bill  to  pay  for  that  young  lady. 
And  what  figure  would  you  wish  to  go  to  ? 
Children's    insurances    mostly    run    low,    but 
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I'm  ready  to  oblige  you  as  far  as  I  can. 
What  age  is  the  child  ?  " 

"  Five  years  last  January." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  I  should  have  given  her 
three  at  the  most !"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"  She  ain't  tall,  but  she's  well-grown — 
perfect  in  all  her  limbs.  Run  away,  Ruth," 
she  added  hastily  ;  but  the  child  was  deeply 
interested  in  watching  the  movements  of  a 
caterpillar  on  the  leaf  of  a  marigold,  and  she 
liked  it  much  better  than  her  tiresome  task 
upstairs,  so  she  shook  her  golden  head,  with 
a  look  of  merry  defiance,  and  said  : 

"  Me  no  more  '  'Uth  '  now.      Me — " 

One  instant  more,  and  the  fraud  would 
have  been  exposed,  but  Mrs.  Schonk  caught 
the  child  up  in  her  arms  and  hurried  away 
with  her.  "You  impudent  little  baggage, 
I'll  teach  you  'ow  to  behave,"  she  muttered 
in  a  fierce  whisper,  as  she  carried  her  into 
the  back  room,  and  thumped  her  down  on 
the  floor,  after  giving  her  a  good  shake. 
Then  she  locked  the  door,  and  returned  to 
the  collector  with  a  somewhat  heated  face. 
"  There's  a  wonderful  speerit  in  that  child," 
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she  said  explanatorily,  as  she  passed  the 
back  of  her  hand  over  her  forehead.  "She 
do  hate  sewing,  but  I  think  it's  my  duty  to 
keep  her  to  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day." 

"Quite  right,  mum,  sewing  is  the  proper 
foundation  for  feminine  excellence.  JKnd 
now  to  business,"  fitting  a  self-fitting  pen 
into  its  handle.  "A  whole  life  assurance 
policy  ?  Premium  only  a  penny  a  week, 
you  know,  and  young  lady  a  healthy  specimen. 
Six  next  birthday ;  if  she  lasts  out  ten  years, 
you'll  have  a  present  of  ten  pounds  to  give 
her  to  make  a  start  in  the  world." 

"  Ten  pounds  isn't  much  for  all  them 
pennies,"  she  said  suddenly.  "  And  if  an 
accident  comes,  a  smash  up  on  the  rail,  or  a 
fire,  or  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  carries 
off  the  child  in  a  year  or  two  ?  " 

"  Keep  her  for  two  years,  and  you'll  get 
seven  pounds." 

The  amount  seemed  absurdly  small  to 
Mrs.  Schonk's  grasping  mind,  and  she 
expostulated  vehemently.  She  even  offered 
to  pay  more  than  the  prescribed  penny,  but 
he    said    this   was    against   the    rules   of  the 
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Vampire  Society.  She  was  so  urgent  that 
he  yielded  so  far  as  to  say  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do  for  her,  a  very  convenient 
formula  which  pledged  him  to  nothing.  And 
he  finally  left  her  with  the  understanding  that 
his  office  would  communicate  with  her  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Then  he  went  away 
on  his  mission  of  temptation,  whistling  a 
melody  much  in  vogue  at  his  favourite  music- 
hall,  perfectly  content  with  himself  and  his 
doings,  with  no  suspicion  of  the  children's 
death-warrants  he  was  attempting  to  seal  on 
every  side,  with  no  unlawful  hopes  in  his 
narrow-minded  brain,  no  higher  ambition 
than  the  possession  of  a  two-storied  villa, 
with  tessellated  pavement  on  the  front  path. 
A  humble,  unconscious  instrument  of  evil 
walking  briskly  from  cottage  to  cottage  with 
a  joke  or  a  compliment  on  his  cheerful 
tongue,  ready,  perhaps,  to  boast  that  he  had 
never  done  any  harm  to  anybody  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  prim,  well-regulated 
existence,  and  yet  sowing  broadcast  the  seed 
of  cruelty  and  treachery,  a  seed  that  wants 
no  encouragement  to  grow,  as  it  sprouts  as 
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soon  as  planted  in  suitable  soil,   like  young 
wheat  after  a  shower  of  rain. 

Mrs.  Schonk  was  in  a  vile  temper,  as  she 
laid  the  cloth  for  dinner,  but  she  put  every- 
thing in  an  orderly  manner  in  its  exact  place  ; 
neatness  was  an  integral  part  of  her  nature, 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  she  had  been  going 
up  for  trial  on  the  most  serious  charge,  she 
would  have  been  much  pre-occupied  about 
the  state  of  her  collar.  When  her  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  she  brought  Jessie 
down,  scolding  her  for  her  contrariness  at 
every  step,  but  never  lifting  a  hand  against 
that  small  piece  of  humanity,  although  she 
found  it  difficult  to  control  herself. 

"  Where's  'Uth  ?  "  Jessie  asked,  as  soon  as 
she  had  wriggled  herself  on  to  her  chair,  and 
noticed  the  empty  place  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table. 

"  You  eat  your  dinner,  and  don't  ask 
questions." 

"  Me  'ant  to  know,"  the  child  persisted, 
with  a  mixture  of  affection  and  perversity,  as 
she  made  various  attempts  at  picking  up  a 
piece  of  meat  with  her  two-pronged  fork. 
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"Then  'me'  won't;  Ruth  is  where  she 
ought  to  be,"  said  Mrs.  Schonk  unveraciously, 
with  her  mouth  full. 

"  She  oughter  have  somethink  to  eat," 
gravely,  with  quite  a  solemn  look  in  the  blue 
eyes  which  were  generally  so  bright,  for 
food  had  already  begun  to  be  an  important 
question  in  the  undeveloped  brain  of  this 
three-year-old  child. 

"  You  mind  yer  own  business,  you  bit  of 
impertinence  !  "  fiercely.  "  YouVe  got  yer 
own  piece  of  meat,  haven't  you  ? " 

"  'Es,  but  where's  'Uth's  ? " 

"  Have  a  care,  child,  or  I  shall  be  doing 
you  an  injury  some  of  these  days,"  and  Mrs. 
Schonk  glared  fiercely  at  the  mite  who  dared 
to  brave  her. 

Jess  had  got  to  the  very  end  of  her  courage. 
Terrified  at  the  wild,  white  face  and  flashing 
eyes  of  the  woman,  as  she  bent  forward,  she 
let  her  fork  drop  with  a  splash  into  the  gravy, 
and  set  up  a  howl.  At  the  same  moment, 
there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door. 

"  You  hold  your  noise  this  instant,  you  little 
worry-skin ! "   Mrs.   Schonk    commanded  im- 
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periously,  and  then  with  a  muttered  "  bother 
it,"  went  to  the  window  to  reconnoitre. 

A  lady  was  standing  in  the  path,  with  large 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  and  with  a  look  of  eager 
expectation.  Mrs.  Schonk  recognised  her  in- 
stantly as  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  mother  of  Jessie, 
and  after  casting  a  glance  over  her  shoulder 
to  see  if  the  child  had  stopped  her  tears, 
opened  the  door  with  a  cheerful,  "Good 
morning,  ma'am,  glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  couldn't  come  before,"  Mrs.  Lewis  said 
in  a  low  voice,  which  was  remarkably  clear 
and  sweet.  "But  where's  my  child  ?  Jess, 
Jess,  where  are  you?"  breaking  off  suddenly 
as  if  her  eagerness  were  too  great  to  be  re- 
strained. 

There  was  a  clatter  of  a  spoon  and  fork 
falling  on  to  the  ground,  a  rush,  a  joyous 
shout  of  "Mummy,  mummy!"  and  Jessie 
sprang  into  the  arms  which  were  held  out  so 
longingly,  and  clasping  her  mother  tight 
round  the  neck,  kissed  all  her  breath  away. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TWO    WOMEN A    CONTRAST. 

Arabella  Schonk  turned  away  to  the 
window  as  if  the  display  of  their  mutual 
affection  were  distasteful  to  her,  and  busied 
herself  with  taking"  some  insects  off  her 
marigolds,  which  she  crushed  between  her 
finger  and  thumb  with  the  most  perfect 
callousness.  As  soon  as  she  had  allowed 
enough  time  for  the  mother  to  get  over  her 
raptures,  she  threw  out  the  observation  that 
Jess  looked  a  picture  of  health. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  with  a  glad  smile,  as  Mrs. 
Lewis  surveyed  her  child  with  proud  affection. 
11  I  can't  be  too  thankful  for  all  the  care  you 
must  have  taken  of  her.  But  why — why  has 
she  such  an  ugly  little  frock  ?  Are  the  others 
worn  out  ?  "  a  slight  flush  rising  to  her  pale 
cheeks,    for    she    was    desperately    afraid    of 
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offending  the  woman  in  whose  powerful 
hands  lay  the  happiness  of  her  child. 

"  Grown  out  of  them,  ma'am;  when  I've 
time  I'll  let  down  a  tuck." 

"  Can't  I  do  them  whilst  I  am  here  ? " 
eagerly.  "  I  am  sure  you  could'nt  help  it, 
but  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  little  darling- 
dressed  like  a  common  child  in  the  streets  !  " 

''  Bless  your  heart,  ma'am  !  I'm  just  as 
particular  as  you  are,  and  I'll  let  down  the 
tuck  this  very  day.  When  I  took  Miss 
Jessie  out  the  other  day  she  had  her  grand 
white  frock  with  the  'broidery  on,  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  took  great  notice  of  her, 
and  admired  her  wonderfully." 

"  I  'ant  'Uth  to  see  my  mummy,"  Jessie 
said  as  she  patted  the  poor,  worn  cheek  with 
her  chubby  little  hand. 

"  Ah  !  the  other  little  girl,  I  had  forgotten 
her.  Where  is  she  ?  I  hope  Jessie  and  she 
are  great  friends  ?  " 

11  More  like  sisters  than  anything  else," 
Mrs.  Schonk  said  with  a  pleasant  smile ; 
l'and  I'm  right  down  sorry  that  Ruth  has 
gone  out ;   but  a  lady  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
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her,    and    seems    as    if   she    can't   be    happy 
without  her." 

Jessie  regarded  her  as  if  the  monstrosity 
of  the  invention  were  too  much  for  her  in- 
telligence. Mrs.  Schonk  could  see  that  an 
inconvenient  observation  was  about  to  leave 
her  cherub  mouth,  so,  being  a  woman  of 
many  resources,  she  said  quickly  : 

"  Run  and  get  your  picture-book ;  I  am 
sure  the  lady  will  want  to  teach  you  your 
letters  just  as  usual." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  think  of  it,  for  I 
haven't  much  time,"  and  Mrs.  Lewis  pulled 
out  her  watch  nervously.  "  Let  me  see,  how 
much  do  I  owe  you  ? "  as  Jessie  ran  off. 

"  Twelve  weeks  at  four  shillings  a  week 
makes  two  pound  eight,"  was  the  prompt 
answer.  "  Children  are  a  great  expense,  and 
girls  always  have  larger  appetites  than  boys," 
a  mendacious  statement,  "and  I  always  gives 
her  the  best  of  food." 

u  Oh  !  yes,  I  hope  so,"  her  heart  brimful 
of  motherly  anxiety,  as  she  took  the  money 
out  of  a  scantily-filled  purse,  and  never 
grudged  a  penny  of  it. 
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"  Four  shillings  don't  go  far,"  Mrs.  Schonk 
went  on,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  purse. 
"  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  make  it  up  to 
five  ?  " 

A  vivid  crimson  dyed  Mrs.  Lewis'  cheeks, 
as  she  said  hurriedly  :  "I'm  afraid  not. 
This  is  all  that  I  can  spare.      I   am  so  sorry." 

"Don't  mention,  it  ma'am.  I  only  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  the  child." 

"  But  the  child  won't  suffer  ? "  with  a 
tremble  in  her  voice.  "  You  will  be  sure  to 
give  her  enough  ?  " 

"  I  shall  give  her  what  I  can  afford," 
stiffly,  noting  with  pleasure  every  sign  of  the 
mother's  growing  anxiety,  and  meeting  her 
imploring  eyes  with  stony  indifference. 

"  I  sha'n't  have  a  moment's  peace,"  Mrs. 
Lewis  began,  excitedly,  "  if  there's  the 
slightest  doubt.     Would  four-and-six  do  ?  " 

o 

"  Not  a  penny  a  day  extra,"  contemptuously. 
"  That  would  make  no  difference  at  all." 

Mrs.  Lewis  looked  up  into  the  cold,  un- 
changing face,  and  gave  a  distracted  sigh. 
She  was  a  governess  in  a  very  grand  house, 
but  her  salary  was  far  from    being  large  in 
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proportion.  She  had  begun  life  by  trusting 
everybody  she  came  across,  and  this  policy 
had  landed  her  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion.     She  was  the  unacknowledged  wife  of  a 

o 

man  who  was  a  friend  of  the  son  of  the  house 
in  which  she  lived.  This  man  had  met  her 
in  her  country  wralks  with  the  Ladies 
Emmeline,  Ruperta,  and  Jane,  fallen  violently 
in  love  with  her,  pursued  her  with  all  the 
more  earnestness  because  she  retired  so 
timidly,  and  finally  insisted  upon  marrying 
her  almost  against  her  will.  As  soon  as  the 
knot  was  tied,  however,  and  the  unhappy 
girl  was  completely  in  his  power,  he  told  her 
that  she  must  £0  back  to  her  situation,  and 
behave  as  though  she  were  still  Mary 
Douglas.  After  a  week's  stolen  happiness, 
she  went  back  disillusioned,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  still  hoping  for  the  best.  That  was 
four  years  ago,  and  those  four  long  years  of 
waiting,  full  as  they  were  of  trouble,  illness, 
anxiety  and  inevitable  dissimulation,  had 
taught  her  to  expect  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment from  her  husband.  Jess  had  come  into 
the  world  whilst  the  duchess  and  her  family 
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were  on  the  Riviera,  and  the  governess  was 
left  behind  to  shift  for  herself,  where  and  how 
she  liked,  on  a  small  increase  of  salary.  The 
money  that  she  was  paying-  down  in  Mrs. 
Schonk's  parlour  came  out  of  her  small  earn- 
ings, for  the  whole  burthen  of  the  child  fell 
upon  her  weak  shoulders,  as  if  there  were  no 
golden  ring  on  her  finger  to  prove  that 
another  ought  to  share  it.  She  worked  for 
it,  thought  for  it,  planned  for  it,  regarding  it, 
in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  it  had  cost  her,  as 
the  greatest  joy  of  her  life  ;  whilst  he  who 
was  responsible  for  its  very  existence,  went 
about  the  world  amusing  himself  as  best  he 
could,  and  rarely  casting  one  careless  thought 
towards  the  girl  whose  life  he  had  wrecked, 
or  the  child  who  might  have  dwindled  away 
into  a  tiny  grave,  before  he  would  have  sent 
the  money  to  support  it,  money  which  he 
wanted  for  his  selfish  pleasures.  Cases  of 
the  same  kind  are  occurring  every  day.  The 
woman  invariably  goes  to  the  wall,  whilst  the 
man  swaggers  down  the  middle  of  the  road 
in  the  midst  of  the  merry,  jostling  crowd  of 
the  world.      No  wonder  that  the  sceptic  and 
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the  materialist  are  never  tired  of  talking  of 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  Life  ;  for  without 
the  hope  of  a  certain  Day  of  Judgment  the 
down-trodden  ones  must  grovel  in  a  very 
slough  of  despair.  It  is  a  glorious  thought 
that  then  the  balance  will  be  made  even,  and 
every  wrong  made  right  ;  but  how  few  of  us 
will  be  able  to  stand  up  in  the  pride  of  con- 
scious rectitude,  and  face  it  without  a  shiver 
down  the  spine  ?  Mary  Lewis  was  one  of 
the  humblest  mortals  that  ever  was  born  into 
a  world  where  she  seemed  to  have  no  niche. 
This  in  itself  is  a  most  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion—  easily  realised  by  anyone  who  has 
gone  into  the  crowded  room  of  a  stranger's 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  found 
neither  seat  to  sit  upon,  nor  friend  to  talk  to. 
She  had  no  aggressive  idea  of  her  own 
rights,  but  was  needlessly  sorry  for  the  man 
who  deserted  her,  as  she  charitably  thought, 
through  the  force  of  sheer  necessity.  She 
was  made  to  be  deceived,  because  she  was 
so  brimful  of  trust ;  she  wTas  just  the  sort  of 
individual  to  be  fleeced,  for  her  purse,  in 
spite  of  its  poor  contents,  was  always  ready 
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for  the  first  applicant.  Her  beauty  of  face 
had  done  her  more  harm  than  good,  for  it 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  this  man,  who 
plucked  her  rudely  from  the  steady  monotony 
of  her  surroundings,  and  sent  her  back  to  it 
after  a  taste  of  change  and  liberty,  which  un- 
fitted her  completely  for  her  duties  ;  whilst 
all  the  excellencies  of  her  loving  heart  and 
gentle  disposition  were  lost  upon  his  unap- 
preciative  nature.  She  had  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  holding  her  own  with  Mrs.  Schonk, 
so  that  when  she  left  Rose  Cottage,  her 
cheeks  wet  with  the  tears  which  she  had 
shed  over  little  Jess,  her  heart  full  of  ten- 
derest  love  for  her  child,  she  had  promised 
the  five  shillings  a  week  for  her  keep,  though 
she  knew  that  the  original  four  had  been  a 
terrible  drag  on  her  resources. 

When  Mrs.  Lewis  was  safely  off  the 
premises,  Mrs.  Schonk  sent  Jessie  upstairs 
to  her  cloth-cutting,  and  then  went  to  the 
coal-hole  to  release  her  prisoner.  She  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  silence  that  prevailed, 
for  Ruth  was  no  meek  sufferer,  who  bore  ill- 
usage  uncomplainingly.      It  was  her  habit  to 
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thump  on  the  door  with  her  energetic  though 
skinny  fists,  and  shout  and  scream  for  help. 
And  Mrs.  Schonk,  though  she  always  scolded 
her  well  for  these  outbreaks,  felt  that  she 
preferred  any  amount  of  noise  to  this  utter 
stillness.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  strongest 
nerves,  but  her  heart  beat  faster  than  usual 
as  she  unlatched  the  door  and  looked  in. 
When  her  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  she  saw  a  little  heap  of  clothes 
lying  on  the  bigger  heap  of  coals.  She 
seized  it  in  her  powerful  grasp  and  dragged 
the  child  out  into  the  warmth  and  light  of 
the  sunshine,  staring  at  the  small  shrunken 
face  and  closed  lids  with  fear  in  her  eyes — 
the  selfish  fear  that  came  from  dread  of  an 
inquest,  and  a  subsequent  trial — not  fear  of  a 
victim's  sufferings. 

"  Come,  no  shamming — open  your  eyes. 
I'm  up  to  you — you  haven't  the  conscience 
to  die  in  order  to  spare  me  the  expense  of 
feeding  you.  Ruth,  I  say,"  giving  the  limp 
body  a  violent  shake,  "  I've  got  something- 
good  for  your  tea — a  slice  of  bacon,  now — 
won't  that  wake    you  ?       Ah,    I    thought   as 
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much,"  as  revived  by  the  air,  Ruth  opened 
her  eyes  once  more  on  an  unkind  world. 
"  You  little  plague !  What  a  fright  you  gave 
me,"  setting  her  down  on  the  gravel  path 
with  such  violence  that  she  nearly  broke  her 
bones. 

"  I  was  goin'  away — goin'  to  God,"  the 
childish  face  raised  with  a  longing  look  to 
the  sky,  "  and  you— crooel — crooel  woman — 
you've  brought  me  back  to  spite  me !  "  and 
overcome  by  her  bitter  disappointment  at 
finding  herself  in  the  familiar  garden,  close 
to  the  hole  of  torture,  when  she  thought  she 
had  escaped  it  for  ever,  Ruth  burst  into  pas- 
sionate sobs.  Mrs.  Schonk  eave  a  curious 
glance  at  the  disconsolate  little  figure,  more 
struck  by  the  child's  words  than  she  chose  to 
confess  even  to  herself,  and  going  into  the 
house,  she  actually  fetched  her  a  plate  of  cold 
potatoes  and  a  slender  rasher  of  bacon  which 
she  had  meant  for  her  own  supper.  She 
blamed  herself  for  her  weakness,  as  she 
watched  the  child  consuming  it,  with  small 
regard  for  manners  in  her  haste  to  satisfy  the 
void   within  ;   but  she  consoled   herself  with 
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the  remembrance  that  she  had  cut  that  rasher 
in  half.  Ruth  had  no  high  opinion  of  the 
woman  who  stood  opposite  to  her,  but  even 
she  would  have  been  startled  if  she  could 
have  guessed  the  thoughts  which  filled  that 
weird  brain.  Mrs.  Schonk  gave  an  im- 
patient sigh,  and  turned  away  with  a  frown. 
But  a  few  minutes  later  she  was  standing  at 
the  gate  with  an  unusual  light  in  her  eyes 
and  a  smile  on  her  lips,  that  no  one  else  but 
the  young,  good-looking  doctor  could  con- 
jure up. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Schonk,  how's  that  young 
marvel  of  beauty  getting  on  ? "  Dr.  Ford 
inquired,  as  he  stopped  his  high  dog-cart  just 
in  front  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  let  his 
large,  Irish  eyes  rest  on  the  woman's  face  in 
the  way  that  always  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheeks. 

"  Oh  !  she's  just  a  cherub  to  look  at — the 
prettiest  child,  as  people  say,  that  ever  was 
seen." 

"  If  you  could  only  make  her  grow  up  a 
little  faster,  she  would  do  for  a  wife  for  me. 
Do  you  think  she  would  jump  ?  " 
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"  If  she  did,  her  mother  wouldn't.  I 
expect  she  would  think  an  archbishop  not 
half  good  enough." 

"  Well,  I'm  quite  as  good  as  an  archbishop. 
Not  one  of  the  bishops  started  from  a  higher 
level  than  I — and  who  knows  what  I  shall 
come  to  before  I  die  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  surprising 
warmth  of  admiration  in  her  usually  cold 
eyes,  but  only  answered  dryly  :  "  To  the 
work-house,  I've  heard  some  people  say." 

"  Confound  your  impudence  !  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  "  his  face  flushing  hotly. 

"  I'm  only  saying  it  for  your  good — " 

"  Oh,  one  of  those  old  parsons  has  been 
getting  hold  of  you,"  with  fierce  impatience. 

"  I  give  them  a  wide  berth,  as  you  know," 
she  said  gravely.  "  But  look  here  " — lower- 
ing her  voice — "  they  told  me  that  the  horse 
took  himself  home  the  other  night,  and  left 
you  lying  by  the  white  gate — that  you  nearly 
poisoned  Mrs.  Tomkin's  eldest  boy  with  a 
dose  of  tobacco  instead  of  liquorice  powder — 
that  the  gentry  are  giving  you  up,  one  after 
the  other — " 
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"  Oh,  dash  it  all !  I  didn't  come  here  to  be 
lectured  by  you.  What's  the  good  of  telling 
me  the  things  I  know  already  ?  " 

"  Then  it  ain't  a  pack  of  lies.  I  hoped 
it  was,"  genuine  disappointment  in  her 
voice. 

"  I  don't  say  it  is,  or  it  isn't,"  he  answered 
doggedly ;  "  but  what  on  earth  is  it  to  you  ? 
You've  known  me  long-  enough  to  find  out 
that  I  don't  set  up  for  an  angel." 

"  It's  more  to  me  than  most  things,"  with 
a  touch  of  sullen  sentiment,  which,  sullen  as 
it  was,  seemed  out  of  place  in  her  hard 
nature.  "  Man  and  boy,  you've  always  been 
a  handful,  but  I've  been  fool  enough  to  have 
a  care  for  you.  Look  here,  Patrick  Ford, 
I  was  a  faithful  servant  to  your  father,  and 
I'd  have  been  the  same  to  you,  but  you 
wouldn't  have  me.  I  stood  by  you — "  lower- 
ing her  voice,  but  speaking  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, "  once,  when  you  wanted  my  help 
badly — " 

"  Oh,  shut  up,"  irritably  ;  "  that's  ancient 
history  by  this  time. 

"Stop  a  bit," — as  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
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driving  off — "  I've  got  your  word,  you  know, 
that  you'd  stand  by  me,  if  ever  I  wanted  it." 

''And  haven  t  I?"  leaning  over  the  side, 
and  looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  with  a 
sudden  sternness  in  his  expression.  "  And  by 
George!  I'd  advise  you  not  to  be  up  to  the 
same  game  again.  I  hate  to  think  of  it ;  I've 
had  my  doubts  ever  since ;  but  under  the 
same  circumstances,  mind  this,  it  would  be 
my  duty — " 

"  A  new  thinof  for  Dr.  Ford  to  talk  of 
duty !  "  she  interrupted,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  I'll  not  only  talk  of  it,  but  act  upon  it," 
he  cried  fiercely. 

"  Then  I'll  do  mine,  see  if  I  don't,"  a  vin- 
dictive glare  in  her  eyes. 

"  Do,  and  be  d — d — to  you,  you  fiend 
incarnate  !  "  He  gave  his  horse  a  lash  with 
his  whip,  as  he  spoke,  and  the  cart  went 
spinning  down  the  lane  at  a  mad  pace.  She 
looked  after  him,  her  heart  swelling  with  re- 
sentment, though  she  liked  him  all  the  better 
for  not  cringing  to  her  on  account  of  the  hold 
she  had  over  him.  She  respected  him  for 
his   natural   strength    of  character,    and    yet 
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liked  him  all  the  better  for  his  mad  recklessness. 
His  faults  brought  him  so  much  nearer  to  her 

o 

own  faulty  self,  and  because  of  that,  took  a 
higher  place  than  virtues  could  have  taken 
in  her  estimation.  She  had  known  him  as  a 
boy,  and  made  a  sort  of  pet  of  him  when  she 
was  living  as  lady's-maid  in  his  father's  house; 
afterwards  when  the  medical  student  devel- 
oped into  a  doctor,  she  worked  under  him  as 
a  nurse.  In  this  capacity  she  had  earned  his 
gratitude  by  shielding  him  from  the  penalties 
of  manslaughter,  and  she  meant  him  to 
remember  this  as  long  as  it  was  convenient. 
As  soon  as  he  started  in  practice  at  Lether- 
leigh,  she  settled  down  in  Rose  Cottage,  and 
took  care  of  children  for  mothers  who  were 
so  placed  that  they  could  not  keep  them 
under  their  own  eye,  or  so  careless  as  to  wish 
to  get  rid  of  them.  As  she  went  back  to  the 
house  after  the  stormy  interview,  the  postman 
hurried  after  her  with  a  registered  letter.  On 
opening  it  she  found  to  her  surprise  that  it 
contained  a  small  remittance  from  Ruth's 
mother.  Long  ago  she  had  given  up  any 
hope  of  receiving  a  penny  from  the  Martins, 
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who  had  shut  up  their  shop  in  Charlotte 
Street,  and  disappeared  into  space  some 
months  before  their  address  figured  in  the 
baptismal  certificate.  Now  there  was  no 
address  enclosed,  and  from  its  absence  Mrs. 
Schonk  took  it  for  granted  that  Mrs.  Martin 
would  only  support  the  child  when  times  were 
good,  and  did  not  intend  to  be  worried  about 
her  when  she  and  her  husband  were  out  of 
funds.  Her  lip  curled  in  cold  contempt  for 
the  parents  ;  but  her  tone  was  kinder  than 
usual  to  Ruth  herself,  when  she  found  her  white 
face  bent  over  the  seam  which  she  was  bound 
to  finish  before  tea.  Like  most  of  us,  she  had 
a  much  higher  standard  for  her  neighbours' 
conduct  than  the  one  she  kept  for  her  own. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    QUIET    OUTING. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed  away,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  seats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Letherleigh  changed  like 
the  ever-shifting  sands  of  the  sea.  Josiah 
Grenville  still  remained  as  firmly  fixed  at  the 
Park  as  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  on  its 
own  rocky  base  ;  and  Mr.  Templeton  con- 
tinued his  daily  visit  to  the  Law  Courts  from 
his  home  in  Surrey  ;  but  many  of  the  other 
well-to-do  people  vanished,  and  were  lost  in 
the  fog  of  obscurity.  A  commercial  crisis 
had  intervened,  moderate  fortunes  decreased, 
small  fortunes  dwindled  to  nothing  at  all,  and 
the  houses  emptied  one  after  the  other  as  if 
the  place  had  been  visited  by  a  mortal 
pestilence.     The  Rector  viewed  with  dismay 
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the  gaps  in  his  congregation,  and  being 
essentially  human,  he  could  not  help  re- 
gretting that  he  had  not  orot  more  out  of 
them  before  they  went.  The  vases  on  the 
altar  wanted  relacquering,  the  brazen  cross 
had  never  seemed  adequately  handsome  for 
its  position,  and  the  festival  altar  -  frontal 
showed  signs  of  old  age  which  struck  him  as 
painfully  apparent  whenever  it  had  to  be  used. 
Why  had  he  not  asked  for  these  things  before 
his  chief  supporters  vanished  ?  It  was  all  the 
fault  of  his  own  invariable  habit  of  pro- 
crastination ;  and  he  told  himself,  for  he 
always  passed  a  far  severer  judgment  on  him- 
self than  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  he 
ought  to  furnish  the  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  His  wife  was  a  practical  woman, 
and  she  laughed  scornfully,  though  scorn  did 
not  come  naturally  to  her  any  more  than  pro- 
crastination did  in  a  usual  way  to  her 
husband,  but  she  happened  to  know  the 
contents  of  that  pocket,  and  she  could  tell  to 
what  a  little  distance  they  would  go  after 
house-bills  had  been  paid,  and  the  usual 
amount     spent     on     charity     and     all     the 
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multitudinous  expenses  which  gather  like 
crows  round  a  Rector's  personality  as  well  as 
his  position.  She  put  her  plump  hand  on 
her  husband's  shoulder,  and  said  cheerfully  : 
"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Charlie  ;  everything 
comes  to  him  that  waits." 

11  The  sluggard's  pet  motto,"  he  answered 
with  a  smile  ;  "  I  prefer  'Aide  toi,  et  le  ciel 
£  aider  a?  " 

"Yes,  but  you  can't  help  yourself,  so  you 
must  wait  for  somebody  to  do  it  for  you. 
Ask  Mr.  Grenville  ;  he  is  a  nice  generous 
man,  and  they  say  his  '  pile '  is  as  tall  as  a 
pyramid." 

"He  would  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  ;  the  altar  is  nothing  more  to  him  than 
to  the  average  Dissenter  ;  a  handsome  cross 
he  would  consider  an  unnecessary  emphasis- 
ing of  a  self-evident  Christian  doctrine  ;  as  to 
the  vases,  he  would  say  after  his  utilitarian 
fashion :  '  Put  the  flowers  into  your  drawing- 
room  where  people  are  near  enough  to  smell 
them.'  " 

"He  might  have  said  so  when  he  first 
came,  but  not  now  ;  you've  taught  him  better 
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than  that,"  smiling  encouragingly  at  him  over 
her  work.  "  Mr.  Grenville  was  nothing  but 
a  money-making  machine  for  years,  but  now 
he  has  time  to  sit  down  and  think." 

"  That  girl  of  his  has  done  him  no  end  of 
good,"  Mr.  Lindsay  said  thoughtfully,  as  he 
cut  his  pencil  to  a  very  fine  point  ;  "  but  I 
doubt  about  her  influence  on  Mrs.  Manners." 

"  How  could  it  be  good  on  her  father,  and 
bad  on  Madge  Manners  ?  " 

"  Easily.  Grenville  was  a  business-man 
to  the  very  core  ;  honest,  straightforward, 
with  excellent  principles,  but  with  small 
respect  for  the  outward  forms  of  religion. 
Eva's  schoolmistress,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  good  churchwoman,  and  she  made  her  see 
that  outward  forms  were  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  inward  devotion  and  reverence.  Her 
father  has  learnt  much  from  her  since  she 
came  home." 

"  I  am  sure  he  has,"  Mrs.  Lindsay  said 
with  conviction,  for  she  had  a  sort  of  wonder- 
ing admiration  for  a  girl  whose  characteristics 
bewildered  her.  She  herself  was  ordinary  in 
appearance,  mind,  and  ways  of  thought ;  and 
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Eva,  with  her  odd  ideas,  queer  aspirations, 
and  unexpected  impulses,  was  a  constant 
source  of  surprise  to  her.  She  pitied  her  at 
first,  simply  because  she  was  a  motherless 
child,  but  as  the  years  went  on  she  found 
that  pity  was  the  last  thing  needed  at 
Letherleigh  Park.  Eva  was  as  happy  as  a 
young  queen  taking  possession  of  a  kingdom 
that  has  never  known  the  perilous  charms  of 
socialists,  agitators,  or  anarchists,  when  she 
came  back  from  school  and  found  herself 
mistress  of  her  father,  household,  and  home— 
of  all  things,  in  fact,  except  of  herself.  The 
latter  exception  did  not  weigh  on  her  mind, 
because  she  was  quite  unaware  of  it,  as 
people  generally  are;  and  as  she  ruled  others 
kindly,  but  with  a  certain  element  of  spas- 
modic severity,  the  household  had  long 
calms,  broken  by  occasional  cyclones.  These 
cyclones  did  not  affect  the  outside  world,  so 
that  all  seemed  to  go  remarkably  well  at  the 
Park.  And  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who  was  terribly 
oppressed  by  the  care  of  her  own  small 
household,  and  her  five  children,  could  not 
conceive   how    ll  a  slip   of  a  girl   like   that  " 
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could  manage  twelve  servants,  and  still  go 
about  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  careless  smile. 
It  seemed  to  her  such  a  splendid  proof  of 
capacity  that  she  never  ceased  to  watch  the 
young  heiress,  with  almost  breathless  admira- 
tion. 

"  How  you  can  think  that  Eva  will  do 
harm  to  Mrs.  Manners,  I  can't  conceive." 

"  And  yet  you  know  her  so  well !  How 
very  odd !  "  rejoined  the  Rector,  with  his 
quiet  smile. 

"  That's  the  very  reason,"  energetically,  as 
she  put  down  her  scissors,  and  considered 
the  subject,  instead  of  the  frock  she  was  in 
the  act  of  cutting  out.  "  She  is  a  dear,  good 
girl,  without  any  fault,  except  a  quick  temper, 
and  perhaps  a  little  thoughtlessness." 

"A  little  thoughtlessness!  How  carelessly 
people  say  it,  and.  yet  what  huge  mischief  it 
has  done.  A  little  thought,  and  France 
would  never  have  plunged  into  that  dreadful 
war  with  Germany  ;  a  little  thought  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and  that  detest- 
able Public  Worship  Act  would  never  have 
passed  a  second  reading.      And  now  to  come 
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back  within  the  limits  of  our  own  parish/'  he 
added,  with  a  quizzical  look  at  his  wife.  "  A 
little  thought  would  change  Miss  Grenville's 
smart  parasol  from  a  danger-signal  into  an 
emblem  of  peace  and  safety." 

"  And  what  about  her  umbrella  ?  "  his  wife 
inquired  with  a  scoff  in  her  voice  and  in 
her  indignant  eyes. 

"  The  most  dangerous  protection  that  a 
man  could  have — the  storm  outside  might  be 
infinitely  safer,  even  if  it  ruined  his  best 
hat,"  he  answered  half  in  joke.  "  But  as 
to  Mrs.  Manners,  I  fancy  that  she  could  be 
led  in  almost  any  direction  by  her  affections 
— that  is  where  the  risk  lies.  Her  confi- 
dence once  given,  her  trust  would  be  utterly 
childlike." 

u  Tell  her  that  her  gown  s  prettier  than 
any  one  else's,  and  she  will  love  you  on  the 
spot 

"You  uncharitable  little  woman!  Mrs. 
Manners  looks  well  in  anything,  but  I  don't 
believe  she  thinks  twice  about  it." 

u  Not  twice,  but  all  day,  and  every  day  ; 
but  you  men,"  she  added  with  laughing  con- 
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tempt,  ''•  you  can't  see  through  a  woman  as 
we  can." 

"You  women  are  so  blinded  by  jeal- 
ousy— " 

"  Jealousy,  my  dear  Charles  ;  how  can  you 
be  so  ridiculous  ?  I  never  felt  it,  and  never 
had  reason  to  feel  it,  I'm  thankful  to 
say. 

"Then,  why  on  earth  can't  you  admire  a 
frank,  kindly  girl,  who  does  her  duty  at 
home  and  abroad  to  her  neighbours — who  is 
rarely  missing  when  the  church -bell  tolls 
in — 

"  And  who  is  never  absent  from  tennis  or 
polo,"  put  in  his  wife  ;  "  and  who  is  going  to 
the  Oaks  on  the  Grenville's  drag  this  very 
day,"  she  added  with  emphasis. 

"  And  why  not  ?  Before  I  went  into  holy 
orders,  no  one  was  fonder  of  watching  a  good 
race  than  I  was  myself." 

"  Then,  if  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  why  do 
you  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  For  the  sake  of  others.  There  are  many 
of  my  flock  who  would  think  I  was  going  by 
express  train  to  eternal  damnation  if  my  long 
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coat  were  seen  near  the  grand  stand.  Hark, 
there  they  go  !  "  And  the  next  moment  he 
was  standing  bareheaded  in  the  garden,  wav- 
ing his  hand  to  his  friends  on  the  top  of  the 
drag,  with  all  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  school-boy,  eyeing  the  horses  critically, 
and  shouting  out  his  good  wishes  for  a  plea- 
sant day.  His  fair-haired  children,  sturdy 
boys  and  rosy-cheeked  girls,  scampered  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  garden,  and  his  wife 
hurried  to  his  side  just  in  time  to  have  a  bow 
from  Mr.  Osgood  Lewin — a  man  whom  she 
cordially  detested  with  the  decent,  unvindic- 
tive  hatred  of  a  Christian  woman,  who  would 
wish  him  no  harm,  but  think  him  capable  of 
any  amount — and  too  late  for  Eva's  kiss  of 
the  hand,  or  for  Madge's  friendly  nod. 

"  It's  just  the  day  for  an  outing,"  the 
Rector  said  with  half  a  sigh,  as  the  drag- 
passed  out  of  sight,  leaving  a  large  cloud  of 
dust  behind  it  as  a  legacy  to  dim  the  fresh 
green  of  the  budding-  lilacs. 

"  So  it  is,"  Mrs.  Lindsay  assented  with 
quick  sympathy.  She  thought  of  the  frock 
she  wanted  so  much  to  finish  for  Ursula,  the 
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eldest  of  her  small  tribe  ;  of  the  many  little 
odds  and  ends  of  business  she  had  meant  to 
see  after  in  the  parish  ;  and  with  a  heroic 
effort  determined  to  put  them  all  aside,  and 
suggested  that  they  should  take  the  children 
for  a  picnic  on  the  hills. 

"  A  capital  idea  !  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  spare  the  time,"  the  Rector  said  with  a 
fond  look  towards  the  top  of  The  Mount, 
standing  out  like  a  pile  of  green  velvet 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  but  with  far 
more  attraction  than  any  woven  velvet  ever 
possessed. 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  can't,"  she  rejoined 
cheerfully ;  "  but  if  we  wait  until  we  both 
can,  we  shall  be  grey-headed  before  we  get 
there." 

11  There's  some  truth  in  that.  Let  us  go," 
said  her  husband  recklessly. 

An  hour  later  the  whole  of  the  Rectory 
party  set  out  with  a  basket  and  a  donkey-cart, 
and  although  the  dissipation  was  of  the  mildest 
form  compared  with  that  which  was  going  on 
at  Epsom,  they  got  a  great  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment out  of  it,  and  came  back  in  far  better 
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spirits  than  the  few  thousands  who  had  backed 
the  wrong  horse,  and  lost  both  their  money 
and  their  temper. 

"  What  an  idle  day  I  have  had ! "  the 
Rector  exclaimed  as  he  sank  into  his  favourite 
chair,  and  stretched  his  hand  lazily  after  his 
pipe.  "  I  shan't  be  able  to  look  Pulleyne  in 
the  face." 

4 'You  will  work  all  the  better  for  it  to- 
morrow," remarked  his  wife  with  her  usual 
common-sense.  "  If  you  have  all  work  and 
no  play  you  will  be  an  uncommonly  dull 
boy,  and  no  one  will  listen  to  your  ser- 
mons." 

"  If  they  don't  listen,  I  won't  preach.  I 
know  that." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  make  up  your  mind 
never  to  be  a  bishop." 

"  I  will,  for  I  should  never  have  a  chance 
of  being  idle  again,"  and  he  lay  back  against 
the  well-stuffed  cushions  of  his  chair,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  an  expression  of  placid 
enjoyment  on  his  face. 

A  fine  retort  flew  to  the  tip  of  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  tongue,  but  before  she  could  launch 
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it  the  numerous  jobs  which  she  had  left  un- 
done came  crowding  into  her  mind,  and  she 
hurried  out  of  the  room  in  order  to  execute 
as  many  as  she  could  before  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A     SOV.      ON      "GIPSY     GIRL.'" 

Godfrey  Fane  had  persuaded  Mr.  Grenville 

to  let  Captain  Manners  take  his  coachman's 

place  on  the  box-seat,  for  he  remembered  of 

old  how  his  friend  handled  the  ribbons  when 

he  brought  the  regimental  drag  in  splendid 

style  down  the  crowded  road  from  Piccadilly 

to  Epsom  Downs.      It  was  a  very  good  team 

of  thoroughbred  roans  and  greys,  and   Hugh 

felt  a  pleasurable  excitement  in  keeping  them 

well  in  hand,  and  seeing  that  the  wheelers 

did  not  lazily  leave  all  the  work  to  the  leaders, 

or    that    the    four    combined    did    not    carry 

the  coach  along  at  their  own  pace,   without 

reference  to  his  will  or  judgment.      His  wife's 

excitement  more  than  matched  his  own,  for 

she  had  never  seen  a  race  in  the  whole  course 
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of  her  young,  uneventful  life,  and  the  sight  of 
the  vast  crowd  gathered  on  each  side  of  the 
ropes  almost  took  her  breath  away.  She  sat 
with  slightly  parted  lips  and  wide-opened 
eyes,  taking  it  all  in,  quietly,  but  letting  out 
very  little  of  her  immense  astonishment  and 
admiration  for  the  benefit  of  her  companions. 
Eva  disdained  the  quiet  decorum  of  Tatten- 
ham  Corner,  and  said  it  was  a  place  for  old 
ladies  who  came  there  on  the  sly.  She  was 
a  girl  who  wished  to  live  every  instant  of  her 
life,  and  not  simply  to  exist  in  a  sort  of  half- 
hearted way,  as  if  she  did  so  only  because 
she  could  not  help  it,  and  when  she  came  to 
Epsom  she  liked  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
living,  pulsing  throng,  and  not  outside  it;  to 
be  a  sharer  in  the  maddening  hope,  the  chil- 
ling fear  that  leapt  from  breast  to  breast,  to 
be  swayed  and  carried  on  by  the  same  wave  of 
emotion  as  swept  over  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
when  the  horses  thundered  past,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  crowd  rose  in  one  mighty  volume 
of  sound  like  the  roar  of  an  angry  ocean. 

They  managed  to  get  a  very  fair  place  in 
the  enclosure  next  to  the  rails,  but  rather  too 
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near  to  the  noise  of  the  ring  on  the  other  side 
to  please  either  Mr.  Grenville  or  Captain 
Manners.  They  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting there  at  all,  but  Hugh  piloted  them  with 
unusual  skill,  and  contrived  to  keep  the  horses 
under  control  in  spite  of  their  growing  excite- 
ment. Madge  never  breathed  freely  until 
they  were  taken  out  and  led  away.  She 
looked  at  the  empty  shafts  with  satisfaction, 
and  then  settled  down  for  the  first  time  to 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  novel  scene 
around  her ;  for  it  is  rather  hard  to  laugh 
and  seem  perfectly  at  ease  when  you  are  ex- 
pecting your  neck  to  be  broken  the  next 
moment.  An  Oriental  might  get  through  it 
with  a  smile,  but  not  an  unphlegmatic  English 
girl  utterly  free  from  fatalistic  fancies.  A 
"  correct  card "  had  been  put  into  her  hand 
by  Frank  Wood,  but  she  had  scarcely  given 
it  a  glance,  for  when  she  first  arrived  she 
could  not  take  her  eyes  off  the  closely-packed 
crowd  massed  in  front  of  the  Grand  Stand, 
and  stretching  out  to  right,  and  still  further  to 
the  left.  The  looks  and  the  ways  of  the 
people  on  the  neighbouring  drags  amused  her 
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intensely,  the  dandy  with  the  tawny  mous- 
taches, who  was  languidly  flirting  with  a  girl 
whose  highly-finished  painted  face  was  turned 
towards  him,  whilst  she  made  eyes  at  a  pale- 
faced  boy  over  his  shoulder  from  under  her 
accentuated  lashes,  and  took  in  a  third  now 
and  then  with  a  furtive  but  premeditated 
smile. 

"  I  can't  think  why  she  troubles  herself 
about  the  boy,"  Madge  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Fane. 

"  Because  he  has  strawberry  leaves  to  offer 
her  as  well  as  '  intentions.'  The  others  have 
neither." 

u  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a 
duke !  "  opening  her  eyes  in  amazement. 
Like  many  other  girls  bred  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  country,  she  had  peopled  the  House  of 
Lords  with  a  crowd  of  handsome  giants. 

"  A  very  poor  sort  of  a  duke,  and  yet  a 
very  rich  one,"  Fane  said  slowly.  "  You  call 
him  a  boy,  but  he  has  clone  more  harm  in  his 
twenty-five  years  than  any  average  septua- 
genarian." 

"  He  must  have  been  very  quick  about  it." 
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"  He  has  ;  but  then,  you  know,  you  can 
murder  a  man  in  half  a  minute." 

"  What  a  horrid  thought !  " 

"Thousands  are  ruined  in  the  mere  instant 
that  it  takes  a  racer  to  flash  past  the  post." 

u  And  yet  it  takes  such  a  long  time  to  do 
anything  good,"  still  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  interesting  trio,  but  her  thoughts  on  Fane's 
words. 

"Yes,  evil  comes  naturally  to  us  like 
English,  whilst  goodness  is  as  hard  to  master 
as  a  German  grammar.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  build  up  a  fortune,  but  you  needn't  waste 
more  than  hve  minutes  in  losing  it." 

"  Mr.  Fane,  you  are  rather  depressing." 

"I  meant  to  be,"  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"  You  began  so  exuberantly  that  I  was 
alarmed  at  what  you  might  come  to  by  the 
end  of  the  day.  You  actually  laughed  at  that 
nigger,  though  his  joke  was  twenty  years  old." 

"Yes,  but  I  wasn't  here  twenty  years  ago.'' 

"  True,  I  missed  you  terribly,"  with  a  sigh. 

"  But  I  was  in  my  cradle,  and  you  didn't 
even  know  that  I  had  come  into  the  world." 

"The  very  reason  why  I  was  so  dull." 

VOL.    I.  N 
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11  You  couldn't  be  dull  because  you  were 
without  a  person  whom  you  never  knew,"  she 
persisted. 

"  Why  not  ?  You  may  feel  a  want,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  put  a  name  to  it,"  he 
insisted. 

''That  would  be  an  imaginary  want." 

"Not  necessarily;  but  even  if  it  were, 
imaginary  evils  are  worse  to  bear  than  real 
ones.  When  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I 
have  you  will  find  it  out." 

"  Mr.  Fane,  shall  I  ask  Frank  to  do  my 
commissions  instead  of  you  ?  "  Miss  Grenville 
inquired  with  some  asperity.  She  had  been 
amusing  herself  with  Osgood  Lewin,  but 
suddenly  became  aware  that  Godfrey  was 
paying  too  much  attention  to  her  friend,  and 
too  little  to  herself.  "  You  are  losing  the  last 
chance  of  getting  anything  on  '  Tambourine/ 
The  others  have  all  gone." 

"  Young  people  are  always  in  a  hurry,"  he 
said  imperturbably  ;  "  but  I  would  not  give 
up  your  commissions  for  the  world.  If  you 
will  let  me  pass  ?  " 

Eva    moved    to    make    more    room.       "  I 
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wonder  if  you  are  a  lucky  man,"  she  said 
slowly. 

"No,  the  unluckiest  beggar  in  the  world. 
If  you  want  luck,  try  Wood,  or  Lewin,"  wait- 
ing after  descending  the  ladder  to  give  her  a 
chance  of  changing  her  mind. 

She  shook  her  head.  If  she  preferred 
failure  with  him  to  success  with  others,  for  a 
wonder  she  did  not  put  the  romantic  senti- 
ment into  words  ;  but  let  him  go,  though  she 
followed    his   tall   figure    through   the    dense 

o  o 

throng  as  far  as  she  could,  with  an  unusually 
wistful  expression  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Manners,"  a  voice  came  from 
down  below,  and  Madge  saw  the  eager  face 
of  Frank  Wood  upturned  as  he  ran  up 
breathlessly,  "  won't  you  let  me  do  some 
thing  for  you  ?  A  small  commission,  say 
just  one  sov.  on   '  Gipsy  Girl  '  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Wood,"  with  decision,  "I've 
betted  one  pair  of  gloves  with  my  husband, 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  as  he  said,  and 
I  don't  think  I  ought  to  go  any  further.  It's 
the  first  bet  I  ever  made  in  my  life,"  she 
added  rather  shyly. 
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Frank  looked  up  at  her,  his  head  fairly 
turned  with  her  beauty.  He  longed  to 
do  her  a  service,  however  small,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  carry  his  point.  ''That  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  the  last." 

"  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute," 
Eva  put  in  over  her  shoulder.  "  Is  there  no 
little  thing  you  want  to  buy  for  somebody 
else,  if  not  for  yourself  ?  " 

Yes,  there  was.  Madge  thought  of  it 
instantly.  Captain  Manners  had  regretted 
that  very  morning  the  loss  of  a  favourite  pair 
of  opera-glasses.  How  delightful  it  would  be 
to  buy  him  another  pair  out  of  her  own 
money,  and  present  it  as  an  agreeable 
surprise. 

"Only  asov. — just  think  what  a  trifle,"  said 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,  as  he  sent  up  an 
urgent  entreaty  by  means  of  his  blue  eyes, 
"and  it's  a  sure  thing,  you  know,  'Gipsy  Girl's' 
safe  to  win.  I  had  a  chat  with  her  trainer," 
he  said  in  a  whisper,  but  as  proudly  as  if  he 
had  just  been  introduced  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  though  the  trainer,  nota  bene,  had  not 
told  him  anything  that  might  not  have  been 
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shouted  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  "  I  don't 
know  what  the  price  is  now,  but  if  I  get  you 
decent  odds  you  would  be  sure  to  win  some- 
thing." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  win  some- 
thing, and  lose  nothing?"  Madge  asked 
eagerly,  as  her  hand  crept  towards  her 
pocket. 

"  I  couldn't  swear  it,  but  it's  the  deadest 
certainty,"  with  the  supreme  confidence  of 
the  very  young. 

"  I've  given  Mr.  Fane  twelve  pounds  to 
start  with,"  Eva  said  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, for  her  motto  was  always  "  Onward," 
and  caution  had  a  back  seat  amongst  her 
many  virtues,  "  I  am  tired  of  gloves  and 
silk  stockings  ;  but  it's  surprising  how  many 
uses  I  find  for  a  little  cash  when  it  comes  as 
a  windfall." 

If  the  heiress  could  find  a  windfall  useful, 
how   much   more   so   would   Mrs.    Manners? 

"If  I  could  only  ask  Hugh,"  she  said 
doubtfully,  with  a  hesitation  that  meant  she 
was  lost. 

"  But    Captain    Manners    couldn't    object. 
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He  mayn't  be  so  well  posted  up  in  it  as  I — 
he's  too  busy,  you  know,"  he  added  quickly, 
lest  she  should  think  this  an  aspersion  on  his 
character,  "but  there  isn't  a  moment  to  lose," 
with  an  agitated  glance  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  the  ring,  where  the  strident 
shout  of  "Ten  to  one — bar  one,"  resounded 
over  everything. 

"  Come,  Madge,  one  would  think  you  were 
risking  a  million,"  and  Eva  gave  a  scornful 
little  lauofh. 

"  You've  no  confidence  in  me,"  grumbled 
Frank. 

The  next  moment,  as  Madge  gave  a  yield- 
ing smile  and  offered  the  sovereign,  he  put  it 
aside  with  a  laugh,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
throng  in  a  feverish  hurry  to  get  to  the  one 
book-maker  who  was  his  particular  fancy  ; 
whilst  she  leant  back  with  flushed  cheeks, 
uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her  proceedings, 
but  intensely  interested  as  to  their  results, 
feeling  at  the  same  time  as  if  she  had  taken 
a  desperate  step  for  which  her  conscience 
might  blame  her  later  on,  when  she  had  time 
to  think. 
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"  Mrs.  Manners,  you  surprise  me,"  said  the 
slow,  calm  voice  of  Mr.  Templeton,  as  he 
put  down  the  glasses  with  which  he  had  been 
studying  the  boxes  of  the  Grand  Stand,  or 
rather  the  smart  people  inside  them.  'c  If  I 
remember  rightly,  you  are  the  lady  who 
preached  us  a  sermon  one  night  at  the  Park." 

u  Quite  a  mistake;  I  don't  preach  at  all, 
and  I  never  practise  much  either,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,"  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  You  both  preached  and  practised  that 
evening,"  he  persisted,  like  a  man  sure  of  his 
ground.  "  Your  text  was  '  Thou  shalt  not 
gamble,'  your  sermon  consisted  of  three 
words,  '  I  won't  play.'" 

The  colour  flew  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  just  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  ;  but  she  pulled  herself  together  for 
a  spirited  defence,  and  answered  boldly  : 
44  And  I  meant  what  1  said.  I  would  not 
play  to  take  the  money  out  of  Mr.  Grenville's, 
or  Mr.  Fane's  pocket." 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,"  Eva  interrupted 
with  an  indignant  flash.  "  He  is  only  teasing 
you  ;  he  knows  that  this  is  quite  different." 
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"  This  mythical  fortune,  for  instance,  whose 
pocket  does  it  come  out  of,  if  it  comes  at 
all  ?  "  put  in  the  barrister,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  with  an  amused  smile. 

"  Out  of  a  book-maker's,"  said  Eva 
promptly.  "  And  as  he  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  betting  machine,  and  is 
moreover  certain  to  recoup  himself  on  the 
next  event,  nobody  need  think  of  him." 

"  Putting  a  sovereign — only  a  sovereign — 
on  a  horse,  that  isn't  gambling  ? "  Madge 
asked  with  anxious  deprecation. 

"  Certainly  not,"  Miss  Grenville  answered 
before  Mr.  Templeton  had  time  to  speak. 
"Only  an  innocent  little  speculation  which 
does  nobody  any  harm." 

"And  you  don't  call  speculation  gambling  ?" 
he  inquired,  as  if  animated  by  a  wish  for  in- 
formation. 

"  No,  I  have  a  different  name  for  each," 
Eva  returned,  with  a  twinkle  allowed  to  be 
apparent  under  her  long  lashes. 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  he  asked,  as  a  few 
people  have  asked  before. 

"Everything,"  Eva  answered  with  audacity, 
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but  added  in  a  lower  tone  :  "  When  you  want 
to  carry  a  point." 

Mr.  Templeton  smiled.  ''Are  you  self- 
elected  mentor  to  Mrs.  Manners  ?" 

"No,  the  place  was  made  for  me,  and  I 
stepped  into  it.  You  can't  call  that  a  case  of 
self-election." 

"  If  a  man  ordered  a  throne  to  be  made, 
and  then  took  possession  of  it,  you  would  call 
him  a  self-elected  monarch." 

"If  he  didn't  fit  the  throne,  you  would 
soon  turn  him  out,  that's  all  I  know ;  but  I 
didn't  come  to  Epsom  to  argue  about  kings 
or  mentors.  Look  at  that  woman  in  a  green 
satin  gown.  Does  she  want  to  be  taken  for 
a  bank  of  turf?  " 

"  Her  husband  has  gone  on  the  turf;  could 
that  be  the  reason  ?  "  murmured  Mr.  Temple- 
ton,  who  was  growing  demoralised.  "  He 
was  a  client  of  mine  once,  but  there  was 
nothing  green  about  him  then.  Sharpest 
fellow  I  ever  came  across." 

"  And  yet  he  married  that  woman ! "  ex- 
claimed Eva  in  a  tone  of  wonder. 

"  Married    her    more    or   less,"   he    began 
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cynically,  when  something  in  Madge's  eyes 
checked  him.  uHe  married  her  money-bags 
rather  than  herself,"  he  was  careful  to  explain, 
"  and  he  takes  care  to  see  more  of  them  than 
of  her." 

"  He  should  see  nothing  of  them,  and  still 
less  of  me,"  said  Eva  decisively. 

"  But  if  he  were  your  husband  you  couldn't 
help  it,"  Madge  remarked  as  if  she  were 
making  a  statement  which  no  one  could 
refute. 

"Couldn't  I  ?  "  and  Miss  Grenville  laughed. 

The  barrister  took  up  his  glasses  again 
and  appeared  engrossed  in  his  surroundings. 
Presently  the  other  men  returned  and 
scrambled  back  into  their  places  just  in 
time  for  the  next  race,  which  was  followed 
by  a  remarkably  cheerful  luncheon. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A       FIRST       SUCCESS. 

*'  Hugh,  I've  done  such  a  dreadful  thing," 
whispered  his  wife,  with  her  eager  face  close 
to  his  ear.  "  I've  put  something  on  'Gipsy 
Girl.' " 

"  How  much  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously,  sur- 
prised, and  not  altogether  pleased,  at  her 
independent  venture. 

"A  pound,"  solemnly,  as  if  she  were  ex- 
pecting a  scolding. 

He  looked  relieved.  "  That  won't  break 
us  quite,"  with  a  laugh  ;  "  you'll  lose  it,  but 
perhaps  that's  just  as  well.  Fane  grew 
enthusiastic  about  her  in  the  paddock,  but  he 
had  gone  in  so  heavily  for  'Tambourine'  I 
wouldn't  let  him  try  his  luck  again." 

"  I   never  have  any  luck  ;    even  that  boy 
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gets  in  front  of  me,"  giving  Frank  a  prod  in 
the  back. 

"  I  never  take  a  back  seat  unless  I  can't 
help  it,"  Wood  replied  with  perfect  veracity. 

"  I  always  do,  because  I  can,"  said  Fane 
quietly. 

"  It's  easy  enough,"  remarked  Mr.  Temple- 
ton  in  his  gentlest  tone,  "  there's  never  any- 
thing to  prevent  you." 

"  Nothing  at  all  ;  and  when  you've  once 
taken  root  there,  there  you  may  stay  till  all's 
blue,"  said  Hugh,  as  he  threw  away  the  end 
of  his  cigar.  "  Now  for  it,  Madge ;  look 
straight  over  there.  They  are  just  about  to 
start." 

The  drags  stood  close  together,  with  the 
men  on  them  crowded  as  thickly  as  bees  in  a 
hive,  so  that  even  without  the  crowd  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  it  was  difficult  for  the  ladies, 
at  least,  to  see  more  than  the  jockies'  caps, 
with  sometimes  a  dash  of  colour  from  jacket 
or  sleeve. 

"Are  they  never  going  to  begin?"  asked 
Eva  impatiently,  her  clear  voice  breaking 
the  hush  of  expectation. 
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"Nuisance,"  grumbled  Mr.  Lewin  ;  "  I 
believe  Freeman  is  doing  it  on  purpose." 

"They  are  off!"  cried  Mr.  Grenville,  with 
a  thrill  in  his  voice,  a  throb  in  his  heart,  in 
spite  of  his  sixty-five  years. 

On  they  came,  a  gallant  sight,  round  the 
bend,  past  Tattenham, — now  they  are  in  the 
straight.  Madge  stood  by  her  husband's  side 
on  the  box-seat,  her  nerves  at  the  highest 
tension,  tears,  she  could  not  tell  why,  forcing 
their  way  into  her  eyes,  the  opera-glasses 
swaying  up  and  down  after  a  fashion  to  em- 
barrass her  powers  of  sight,  because  she 
could  not  steady  her  hands,  her  whole  being 
absorbed  in  the  hope  that  'Gipsy  Girl'  would 
win. 

The  gradually  swelling  roar  of  one  name 
after  another  by  the  voices  of  thousands,  the 
thud  of  the  horses'  hoofs  as  they  dashed  past, 
gone  like  a  flash  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun, 
all  acted  on  her  sensitive  nature,  and  roused 
her  excitement  to  the  highest  pitch.  Her 
brain  grew  dazed,  sight  and  hearing  became 
confused.  She  missed  the  crisis  when  'Gipsy 
Girl,'  lithe  and  long-limbed,  shot  ahead,  she 
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only  guessed  that  all  was  over,  when  the 
crowd  broke  like  an  immense  volume  of 
water  suddenly  let  loose  across  the  course,  and 
there  was  a  general  dropping  of  glasses  by 
her  friends  as  they  exchanged  lugubrious 
oflances. 

"'  Gipsy  Girl,'  'Mirabel,'  '  Castanette.' 
Jove!  we've  all  lost  but  you,  Madge  !"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Manners  as  soon  as  the 
numbers  were  run  up.  "  Who  posted  you  up 
so  well  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Wood,"  she  said  shyly,  as  a  gleam  of 
delight  shot  through  her  eyes. 

"Wood,  you  selfish  beggar,  I  feel  inclined 
to  kick  you,"  exclaimed  Fane.  "You  might 
have  given  your  friends  a  chance." 

"Too  bad!  Too  bad!"  said  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  shaking  his  head.  "  You  ought  to  have 
passed  the  tip  on.  Never  heard  of  such  a 
mean  trick  before  !  " 

"Hadn't  time,"  protested  Frank,  "only 
got  it  at  the  last  moment.  Wish  to  goodness 
I'd  known  it  before.  I'd  only  a  beggarly 
fiver  on  this,  and  heaps  on  '  Tambourine.' ' 

"  That  is  my  only  consolation,"  murmured 
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Mr.  Templeton,  who  had  not  risked  a  half- 
penny on  either,  whilst  Lewin  held  his  peace, 
but  looked  like  the  concentrated  essence  of 
ill-temper,  as  he  let  himself  down. 

"Never  say  again  that  you  don't  trust 
me,"  Frank  said  in  a  low  voice,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  Eva's  voluble  abuse. 

"  I  never  did,  Mr.  Wood." 

"  You  were  a  long  time  coming  round," 
with  an  amused  look,  as  he  jumped  down 
and  ran  off. 

"Quite  right,  Mrs.  Manners."  Fane  seemed 
to  think  it  necessary  to  express  his  approval, 
though  Miss  Grenville  considered  that  Madge 
could  very  easily  have  done  without  it. 
"  Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Take  your  time,  and 
don't  jump  till  you  are  sure  of  the  ground  on 
the  other  side." 

"  Crawl  on  to  the  platform  when  the  train 
has  gone.  Arrive  at  a  course  when  the  race 
is  run  ;  is  that  your  plan,  Mr.  Fane  ?  "  Eva 
asked  mockingly. 

"  No,  Miss  Grenville,  the  via  media  is  my 
choice — neither  too  soon  nor  too  late,  neither 
too  fast  nor  too  slow." 
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"A  most  unimaginative,  unemotional  view 
of  life,"  she  answered  with  a  curious  irritation 
in  her  tone.  "  I'd  rather  climb  too  high  and 
risk  the  fall,  rather  than  never  climb  at  all." 

"  I  have  grown  wise  through  experience  ; 
you  have  your  experience  to  gain,"  he  said 
quietly.  "One  day  you  will  know  the  differ- 
ence between  having  a  past,  or  a  future." 

"It  is  something  to  have  had  a  past  before 
it  was  too  late  to  have  a  future  ;  Fane  has 
managed  it  nicely,"  Hugh  said  with  a  smile, 
knowing  that  he  was  no  older  than  he  was 
himself. 

"Yes,  but  it's  time  to  begin  again,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Templeton  briskly,  "and  all  his 
friends  are  watching  for  the  first  step.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Something  to  drink  ;  I'm  mad  with  thirst, 
Mrs.  Manners  —  the  duke  is  having  his 
innings." 

Madge  looked  up  with  unabated  interest, 
but  turned  away  in  disgust.  The  boy  had 
evidently  had  more  champagne  than  was 
good  for  him,  and  the  girl  was  drawing  him 
on  further  and  further,  whilst  the  red-haired 
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man  watched  in  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  and  the 
third  man  looked  on  with  a  curious  smile. 

"  She  hasn't  landed  him  yet,"  Eva  said 
eagerly,  throwing  herself  at  once  into  the 
interest  of  the  game,  though  she  had  no 
acquaintance  with  either  of  the  players. 
"  Can't  somebody  go  and  break  the  line  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  if  you  can,"  entreated  Madge, 
looking  straight  at  Fane,  for  her  instincts 
told  her  that  it  would  not  be  the  metier  of 
Frank  Wood  to  interfere  in  a  delicate  affair 
of  that  description. 

Fane  swung  himself  to  the  ground,  and 
Eva  immediately  had  a  burning  desire  to 
know  whether  he  went  to  please  herself  or 
Madee.  She  watched  him  as  he  strolled 
about,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  through  a  quiet  smoke  by  himself, 
chatting  every  now  and  then  with  an  acquaint- 
ance, but  gradually  working  his  way  back 
towards  the  yellow  drag.  They  could  not 
hear  what  he  said,  but  they  saw  him  raise 
his  hat,  as  he  accosted  the  much  engrossed 
couple,  who  evidently  had  no  wish  for  his 
interference.     The  girl  threw  him  a  rosebud  ; 
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the  duke  gave  him  a  surly  nod.  The  rosebud 
he  twirled  between  his  fingers,  but  he  did  not 
put  it  in  his  button-hole;  the  surliest  of 
nods  he  did  not  allow  to  disconcert  him.  He 
had  known  the  boy  in  his  first  sailor-suit,  so 
had  no  respect  for  his  humours,  and  the 
girl  he  had  often  met  in  company  with  friends 
of  hers  and  his,  old  F.  O.  chums,  at  cheerful 
little  suppers  down  at  Richmond,  when  the 
wit  was  as  brilliant  as  the  cham,  and  the  talk 
went  a  little  faster  than  the  private  omni- 
buses which  took  them  all  back  to  town. 

"  Fane  fancies  himself  immensely,"  re- 
marked Lewin  in  his  grating  voice,  "  but  ten 
to  one  he  doesn't  pull  this  off." 

"  Done,"   said   Hugh   quietly,   in   order  to 

show  his  unbounded  confidence  in  his  friend. 

"  You  are  very  anxious  to  lose  your  money, 

Captain  Manners,"  he  said  with  an  unpleasant 

lau^h  as  he  sat  on  the  shaft. 

"  I  took  the  bet,  I  suppose,  because  I 
wanted  yours.  How  shall  it  stand  ?  If  the 
boy  comes  away  with  Fane ;  shall  that 
be  it?" 

"Yes,   if  Fane    drags    that   idiot   of  a   fly 
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out  of  the  spider's  net,  I  shall  say  he's  a 
sorcerer." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  put  yourselves  out 
about  it.  What  does  it  matter  to  you  or  to 
me  if  Folly  is  caught  by  Beauty  ?  We  are  all 
accustomed  to  it.  It  happens  every  day  of 
one's  life,  and  it  is  the  one  game  that  outlives 
all  fashions,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Templeton. 

a  Because  it  isn't  the  woman  who  catches 
him,  but  her  most  artificial  outside,"  answered 
Eva,  with  genuine  contempt  for  any  one  who 
could  only  conquer  by  the  means  of  borrowed 
plumes. 

"  He  is  so  young,  such  a  mere  boy,"  said 
Madge  pitifully ;  "  but  look,  he  is  getting 
down,  he  is  actually  walking  off  with  Mr. 
Fane.     Oh,  I'm  so  thankful !  " 

"  He  will  come  back,  trust  him  for  that," 
Lewin  said  with  a  sneer  ;  u  I  know  him  of 
old."  But  when  Godfrey  returned  sometime 
after  the  next  race  was  over,  he  was  alone, 
and  to  all  their  laughing  inquiries  he  would 
only  say  briefly : 

"  Lodged  him  with  his  mother,  in  her  own 
private  box." 
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"  I  can  trust  the  duchess  to  keep  him  tight," 
and  Hugh  laughed  as  he  thought  of  her 
Gorgon  eyes. 

"  He's  tight  enough  already,"  muttered 
Frank  with  a  blush  at  his  own  well-worn  pun, 
as  he  placed  ten  pounds  in  a  neatly-gloved 
hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  smile  of  delight 
which  made  him  happy  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  Fane  retired 
into  himself  and  favoured  the  party  with  few 
remarks  of  any  kind.  He  allowed  Lewin,  as 
it  were,  to  take  possession  of  Miss  Grenville, 
and  watched  their  budding  flirtation  without 
lifting  an  eyebrow.  She  was  talking  rather 
fast,  and  the  scraps  of  conversation  which 
reached  his  ears  sounded  risky  to  his 
fastidious  criticism.  He  wondered  how  she 
could  bestow  such  looks  and  such  smiles  on  a 
thorough-paced  cad,  not  knowing  that  excite- 
ment and  his  own  neglect  had  brought  her  to 
such  a  pitch  of  recklessness  that  she  scarcely 
knew,  or  cared,  what  she  said  and  did. 

Homeward  through  the  rowdy,  rioting 
crowd,  through  the  storm  of  chaff,  the  irri- 
tating blocks,   the  clouds  of  aggressive,    all- 
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pervading,  suffocating  dust ;  homeward  to  the 
blessed  peace  of  silent  country  lanes,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  twang  of  a  nigger's  guitar,  of 
the  somersaults  of  wild  Bohemians,  or  the 
grating  noise  of  wheels,  or  the  deadly  lively 
wit  of  passers-by.  Letherleigh  had  never 
looked  half  so  lovely  before  as  it  did  then  to 
Madge's  tired  eyes.  A  quiet  hush  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  village  as  it  nestled  at  the  foot 
of  its  many  hills,  with  the  sun  shining  on  the 
exquisite  green  of  the  young  leaves,  and  the 
long  shadows  lying  across  the  dewy  fields, 
and  the  well-fed  cattle  lifting  their  lazy  heads 
to  drink  in  the  sweet  fresh  air  of  evening, 
and  the  labourers,  sun-burnt  and  laden  with 
tools,  trudging  home  after  their  day's  work 
was  over,  and  the  golden  haze  down  by  the 
river  with  its  promise  of  a  bright  to-morrow, 
and  the  flutter  of  wings  in  a  high  straggling- 
hedge  as  a  tired  bird  found  welcome  rest  on 
its  nest. 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Mr.  Grenville," 
Madge  said  with  a  smile,  conjured  up  in  spite 
of  intense  weariness,  as  they  reached  the 
gates  of  The  Priory. 
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11  Don't  get  down.  Come  home,  and  have 
a  bit  of  dinner,"  he  entreated. 

"Not  to-night,  thanks.  I  think  I'll  go 
home  and  rest.  But  I  never  enjoyed  myself 
so  much  before,"  she  added  brightly,  as  she 
saw  a  look  of  disappointment  on  his  kind 
face. 

To  her  surprise,  Eva  forgot  to  second  her 
father's  invitation,  and  reserved  the  warmth 
of  her  valedictions  for  Captain  Manners  ;  but 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  much  about  the 
matter,  as  she  threw  herself  down  on  the 
sofa  in  the  pretty  drawing-room,  and  looked 
up  at  her  husband's  dust-begrimed  visage, 
with  a  glance  of  fond  amusement. 


CHAPTER  XVI, 


GO     INTO     THE     HOUSE." 


The  dust  had  been  laid  by  refreshing  showers 
during  the  night,  and  the  air  was  scented 
with  all  the  fragrance  of  the  early  spring- 
blossoms,  as  Godfrey  Fane  strolled  with 
Miss  Grenville  across  the  Park  on  his 
way  to  the  Rectory.  The  bracken  was 
already  a  foot  high,  the  thorns  and 
laburnums  were  just  bursting  into  bloom, 
the  cowslips  were  nearly  over,  but  the  blue- 
bells had  hurried  up  amongst  the  shoots  of 
the  young  grass  to  join  in  the  sweet  succes- 
sion of  bloom ;  and  Eva  felt  as  if  a  new 
vitality  were  leaping  through  her  veins,  her 
youth  being  in  perfect  accord  with  the  bud- 
ding life  of  the  spring.  What  a  good  thing 
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it  was  to  be  young-,  with  all  the  promise  of  a 
happy  life  before  her  !  Her  heart  was  brim- 
ful of  happiness,  as  she  looked  up  into  the 
face  of  the  man  beside  her,  and  admired  its 
perfect  repose. 

"  Mr.  Fane,  do  you  never  excite  yourself 
about  anything  ? "  she  asked,  moved  by  an 
impulse  of  curiosity.  She  studied  him  when- 
ever she  had  the  opportunity,  but  she  had 
not  yet  discovered  if  this  repose,  which 
seemed  so  habitual,  were  really  natural,  or 
acquired  by  self-control. 

"  I  could  if  anything  were  worth  it,"  he 
said  quietly  ;  and  then,  as  if  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion from  himself,  inquired  if  that  were  an 
osmunda  down  by  the  water. 

"  No,  a  common  weed."  Feeling  as  if  she 
had  received  a  slap  on  the  face,  Eva  relapsed 
into  silence  for  the  sake  of  her  dignity  ;  but 
she  could  not  keep  it  up  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes.  It  was  such  a  glorious 
morning  that  she  felt  it  would  be  absurd  to 
waste  it  on  being  cross,  especially  as  Mr. 
Fane  would  probably  be  quite  unconscious  of 
the  offence  he  had  given,  and  walk  on  by  her 
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side  in  quiet,  unsuspicious  content.  He  sur- 
prised her  by  saying  a  propos  of  nothing  at 
all: 

"  I  am  amazed  at  your  extravagance,  Miss 
Grenville." 

"  Then  you  are  amazed  without  the  smallest 
cause  ;  I've  only  had  three  new  frocks  this 
spring." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  your  frocks,"  with  a 
slight  smile.  "  No  doubt  they  cost  a  heap 
of  money,  but  money  is  not  the  most  valuable 
thing  you  possess." 

She  looked  at  him  speculatively.  "  My 
pearls  would  count  for  something." 

"  Yes,  if  everything  were  a  matter  of  cash," 
a  shade  of  irritation  in  his  tone.  u  Thank 
goodness  there  are  a  few  things  in  life  which 
we  can't  buy  and  sell." 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  standing  still 
amongst  the  ferns,  with  her  red  parasol 
resting  on  her  shoulder,  and  casting  the  glow 
of  a  sunset  over  the  white  feather  in  her  hat 
and  the  tip  of  her  small  ear;  "I'm  rather 
dense  this  morning." 

"I  shall  offend  you  if  I  do." 
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"  Possibly,  but  we  shall  both  get  over  it — 
it  is  such  a  common  occurrence." 

"  You  cut  me  in  two." 

"Never  mind;  go  on,  or  we  shall  never 
get  to  the  Rectory." 

"  It  was  yesterday,"  he  began  slowly,  "on 
the  way  home.  Such  reckless  waste  I  never 
saw  before." 

The  sunset  glow  reached  her  cheeks,  and 
an  angry  flash  came  into  her  eyes,  which  had 
only  expressed  perplexity  before. 

"Mr.  Lewin,  I  suppose?"  she  said,  throw- 
ing back  her  head,  not  thinking  it  worth  while 
to  fence. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Osgood  Lewin." 

"  Well  then,  understand,"  speaking  fast  in 
her  excitement,  "the  more  you  all  run  down 
that  poor  fellow,  the  more  I  shall  stand  up  for 
him.  It  is  such  an  awful  shame,  just  because 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  smartest  set,  just 
because  he  never  was  in  the  F.  O.,  or  the 
Hussars,  or  any  crack  anything,  you  all  put 
your  heads  together  to  snub  him." 

"  Excuse  me.  I  never  snubbed  him  in 
your  house,  and  you  can  have  no  knowledge 
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as  to  what  I  do  elsewhere,"  looking  down 
his  nose. 

"  Why  can't  you  be  friendly  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  would  as  soon  make  a  chum  of  an 
anaconda,"  looking  straight  into  her  in- 
dignant  face. 

"It's  all  swagger,  narrow-minded  swagger," 
she  asserted,  in  spite  of  an  inward  conviction 
to  the  contrary. 

"You  can  call  me  a  cad  if  you  like,"  with 
a  shrug  of  lofty  indifference. 

She  took  no  notice,  but  walked  on  with  a 
toss  of  her  head.  Presently  she  threw  over 
her  shoulder  a  vague,  but  emphatic,  assertion, 
that  she  hated  "that  sort  of  thing,"  which 
was  received  in  silence.  After  which  she 
pursued  her  way  with  the  pleasant  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  quarrelled  with  a  man  whom 
she  liked  better  than  most,  for  the  sake  of 
another,  whom  she  liked  the  least  of  all  her 
acquaintance.  She  longed  to  know  what 
Fane  was  thinking  of  as  he  threw  away  his 
extinct  cigarette,  and  lighted  a  second  ;  but 
he  had  the  faculty  of  keeping  his  thoughts  to 
himself,    and    seemed    engrossed    with    the 
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scenery  though  the  whole  place  was  so 
familiar  to  him.  When  they  reached  the 
Rectory,  which  had  seemed  to  Eva  un- 
usually far  away,  Mrs.  Lindsay  carried  Miss 
Grenville  off  into  the  schoolroom,  where  the 
children  gathered  round  her  with  loud  greet- 
ings, whilst  Godfrey  Fane  joined  Mr. 
Lindsay  in  his  favourite  refuge  under  the 
willow.  The  two  men  had  a  great  liking  for 
each  other,  and  in  spite  of  much  difference  of 
opinion,  or  possibly  on  account  of  it,  enjoyed 
a  talk  together  whenever  the  chance  offered. 
After  the  Rector  had  inquired  about  Sir 
Adrian  Fane,  and  been  told  that  he  rarely 
went  out,  except  in  a  bath-chair,  and  that  his 
health  was  gradually  failing,  though  his  intel- 
lect was  as  bright  as  ever,  he  turned  to  Fane 
with  his  kindly  smile,  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing.  Fane  looked  up  into  the  light 
green  tracery  above  his  head,  which  was 
delicate  as  the  slight  sketch  of  a  picture,  for 
the  willow  had  not  largely  responded  to  the 
first  warm  touch  of  spring,  and  said  laconi- 
cally, "  Drifting." 

"  Surely  you   might  do   something  better. 
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The  emptiest-headed  loafer  that  ever  lounged 
outside  the  docks  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  nothing  else,  can  do  as  much 
as  that." 

"  Possibly,  but  at  least  he  does  no  harm 
except  to  himself." 

"  You  forget  the  force  of  example.  Idle- 
ness in  one  begets  idleness  in  another." 

11  But  my  own  especial  idleness  has  no 
effect  on  my  uncle.  He  is  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  the  country." 

"  I  wonder  that  he  doesn't  shame  you  out 
of  your  laziness." 

"  He  likes  it,  and  I  don't.  You  see  if  I 
won't  accept  the  whole  gospel  of  altruism, 
and  spend  my  whole  life  for  others  who 
never  asked  for  my  attentions,  and  wouldn't 
appreciate  them  if  they  got  them,  at  least  I 
can  square  my  conscience  by  doing  them  no 
harm." 

"  You  must  do  harm  or  good,"  Charles 
Lindsay  said  sententiously,  as  he  clasped  his 
right  knee  with  his  thin  nervous  hands. 
"  And  as  to  this  cant  about  altruism,  which 
begins  and  ends  in  itself,  I   believe  in  none 
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that  has  not  its  beoqnnina-  as  well  as  its  end 
in  Christianity." 

"  But  why  ?     I  call  that  narrow-minded." 

"Do  you?"  drily.  "I  call  it  'common-sense/ 
And  I'll  tell  you  why  Christianity  alone 
supplies  an  adequate  motive  ;  and  motive,  I 
suppose,  you'll  allow  to  be  the  spring  of 
action." 

"  Of  course,  but  I  can't  see  the  impossibility 
of  having  a  motive  without  being  fettered  by 
a  creed." 

"  Look  at  this  one  significant  fact  that  there 
were  no  hospitals  until  the  brutal,  heathen 
world  was  softened  by  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Now,  a  hospital  is  the  best  sort  of  altruism  in 
the  concrete." 

"  True,  but  benevolence  may  take  another 
shape  than  bricks  and  mortar,"  Godfrey- 
said  with  a  smile.  "  And  if  a  fellow  chose  to 
spend  his  life  in  cheering  the  dull,  relieving 
the  starving,  and  nursing  the  sick,  without 
having  a  creed  of  his  own,  or  forcing  a  creed 
upon  anyone  else,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
have  a  good  word  to  say  for  him." 

"  Then  you  are  quite  mistaken.      First  find 
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your  hare  before  you  can  cook  him,  there's 
the  difficulty,"  with  a  mischievous  look  in 
his  blue  eyes.  "  Show  me  the  man  who  acts 
like  a  saint,  without  the  hope  or  the  faith  of 
a  Christian  to  support  him,  and  I  promise  to 
regard  him  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world." 

4C  And  you  think   you  are  challenging  me 
to  an  impossibility  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  about  philanthropy  conduc- 
ing to  atheism.  Those  who  cannot  fathom 
the  '  secret  of  Jesus '  as  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
it,  those  who  deny  the  Father  because  of  the 
misery  of  the  children,  may  help  to  relieve 
the  physical  wants  of  the  sick  and  the  starving 
in  a  despairing  sort  of  way;  but  they  will 
never  do  such  a  work  as  Cuthbert  Brand, 
who  is  spending  every  power  of  heart  and 
brain  upon  the  half-brutalised  miners  in  the 
Midlands,  and  do  you  think  he  ever  would 
have  faced  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Master's  example  in  the  East  ?  " 

"He  might  have  done  it  for  the  sake  of 
improving  the  human    race.       There    would 
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always  be  a  certain  satisfaction  to  a  generous 
mind  in  raising  men  to  a  higher  level ;  es- 
pecially if  they  happen,  as  you  say,  to  be 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  an  almost  bestial 
life." 

"  Yes,  but  how  would  you  raise  them  by 
preaching  a  cold  morality,  without  a  prayer 
in  the  present,  or  a  hope  in  the  Hereafter  ? 
A  navvy  won't  give  up  his  drinking  and  pigeon 
flying  for  the  sake  of  humanity  in  general. 
And  you,  yourself,"  turning  upon  him  with  a 
direct  purpose  in  his  words,  "have  you  ever 
given  up  a  sin  for  the  fear  of  delaying  the 
perfectibility  of  the  human  race  in  that  far-off 
millennium  which  positivists  talk  of — though 
they  can  know  nothing  positive  about  it — 
when  crime  has  been  suppressed  by  the  force 
of  opinion,  and  poverty  done  away  with  by 
the  generosity  of  past  generations,  and  man- 
kind is  to  break  out  into  a  state  of  ideal 
perfection,  like  the  song  of  the  dying  swan, 
before  the  world  crumbles  back  into  the 
chaos  from  which  it  sprang  ?  You  know  you 
can't  tell  me  that  the  thought  of  such  a 
distant  possibility — if  you  like  to  call  it  so — 
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has,  or  could  have,  the  smallest  influence  on 
your  life  in  the  living  present  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  it  has,"  with  a  dubious  smile, 
"  but  then,  I  don't  offer  myself  as  an  example 
of  disinterestedness.  I  am  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  my  own  ego  ;  but  I  believe  there 
are  fellows  who  can  fix  their  eyes  on  a  hill, 
and  slave  themselves  to  death  in  order  to 
help  others  up  it,  although  they  know  that 
they  won't  reach  the  top." 

"  But  that  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time 
and  energy,"  with  energetic  contempt. 

Fane  gave  an  involuntary  laugh,  but 
added  more  seriously  :  ';  I  thought  it  was 
everything  to  have  a  good  object,  that  there 
was  said  to  be  something-  ennobling  in  the 
effort  to  reach  a  height." 

"  But  it  would  be  no  good  to  have  an 
object  which  you  could  never  hope  to  reach, 
As  bad  as  getting  into  a  train  nominally 
bound  for  Constantinople,  but  known  to  stop 
a  hundred  miles  short  of  the  city." 

"  Well,   you   needn't  look  daggers    at  me, 

for   I'm  a  man  without  any  object  at  all.      If 

I   could  only  get  up  a  craze  or  a  hobby,   I 
vol.  1.  p 
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should  bore  other  people,  instead  of  boring 
myself  as  I  do  now,"  he  said  with  a  half- 
serious  sigh. 

o 

"  I  don't  pity  you  a  bit.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  sitting  there  puffed  up 
with  vanity,  and  boasting  that  you  are  no 
good  to  yourself,  or  to  anyone  else." 

"It's  the  sad  truth,  but  I  didn't  say  so.  I 
kicked  myself  out  of  the  only  profession  for 
which  I  had  a  turn  ;  and  I  can't  find  a  hole 
for  myself  anywhere  else." 

Lindsay  looked  at  his  broad  forehead  with 
the  eye  of  humble  envy.  "  If  I  only  had  your 
brain,  what  a  power  I  should  be  in  the  place, 
and  how  the  natives  would  rave  about  my 
sermons.  And  to  think  of  it  all  as  wasted, 
all  your  abilities,  energies  and  opportunities 
lying  fallow,  or  passing  away,  whilst  the  days 
fly  by !  " 

"  I  can't  get  up  an  emotion  about  the  loss 
I  am  to  the  world,  for  between  ourselves,  I 
don't  think  I'm  up  to  much,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  Yes,  you  are,  only  you  are  the  arrantest 
humbug  that  ever  stepped,"  shaking  the 
tobacco  out  of  his  pipe  with  such  energy  that 
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he  cracked  the  bowl  against  the  wooden  arm 
of  his  chair  ;  "you  come  here  pretending  to 
be  an  irreligious  loafer — " 

"No  pretence,  solemn  truth.  But,  look 
here,  Lindsay,  tell  me  something  to  do,  and 
I'll  bless  you." 

"  Go  into  Parliament ;  your  uncle  says  that 
he  intends  to  resign  next  session.  Why  not 
make  a  try  for  his  seat  ?  " 

"  I've  thought  of  it ;  but  what's  the  good  ?  " 

u  Good  ?  I'll  tell  you  fast  enough,"  sitting 
up  in  his  eagerness.  "  It's  good  to  be  there 
in  the  thick  of  it,  with  power  to  raise  a  voice 
against  the  wrong  and  for  the  right ;  it's 
maddening  to  be  here  outside,  utterly  power- 
less to  help  or  to  hinder.  It  makes  my  blood 
boil  to  see  how  churchmen  can  sit  mum,  as  if 
the  devil  had  cut  out  their  tongues,  and  even 
some  of  the  bishops  remain  inactive,  whilst 
dissenters,  free-thinkers,  atheists,  and  party- 
men,  who  care  for  party  before  God  and  their 
own  souls,  throw  themselves  upon  the  Church 
like  a  pack  of  hounds  worrying  a  fox." 

"Who  knows  that  I  shouldn't  be  the  fore- 
most of  the  pack  ?  " 
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11  Not  you,  my  dear  boy  ;  you  may  grumble 
at  Mother  Church  just  to  throw  off  the  spleen 
of  the  moment,  but  let  another  fellow  attack 
her,  and  you'd  cry  'hands  off!'  with  the 
loudest.  I  know  you  of  old  ;  and  I  say,  go 
into  the  House." 

"  If  I  go  on  the  stage  you  must  promise  to 
be  my  prompter." 

"Won't  I?  I've  got  half  a  hundred 
schemes  in  my  head,  all  waiting  for  somebody 
to  bring  them  forward.  First,  you  will  have 
to  fight  for  the  little  children  as  dear  old 
Archbishop  Magee  did." 

"  But  I  thought  that  was  all  settled." 

"  So  did  he,  but  the  law  is  constantly 
evaded.  There's  a  most  suspicious  case  in 
this  village,  which  I'm  watching  with  in- 
tensest  interest." 

"  You  had  better  tell  Ford  to  keep  an  eye 
on  it,"  putting  his  cigarette-case  in  his  pocket, 
and  standing  up,  his  head  almost  lost  among 
the  branches. 

The  Rector  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  to 
keep  an  eye  on  Ford." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say — " 
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"  No,  nothing,"  interrupting  him  hastily  ; 
"  the  fellow  drinks,  and  drink  may  fog  his 
judgment." 

"It  does,  mostly,"  said  Fane,  with  a  smile. 
"  See  you  again  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  in  church,"  with  an  appeal  in  his 
eyes. 

"  We  can't  talk  there,  and  I  want  to 
know  all  about  this." 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Manners  ;  there  she  is  with 
young  Wood." 

"Sly  little  beggar,  he  only  said  he  was 
going  for  a  stroll.  Is  she  mixed  up  in  this  ? 
I  must  be  off — Miss  Grenville's  waiting"." 

His  long  legs  took  him  quickly  to  the 
gate  where  Eva  was  standing  with  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  and  talking  to  the  two  others. 
Perhaps  she  was  conscious  that  she  had 
been  rather  cold  to  Madge  when  they  had 
parted,  for  she  greeted  her  to-day  with  un- 
bounded affection,  and  insisted  that  she 
should  return  with  them  to  luncheon,  to 
make  up  for  her  refusal  to  dine  at  the  Park 
the  evening  before.  Madge  protested  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible. — Hugh  came  back 
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early  on  a  Saturday— she  had  to  go  and  see 
a  sick  child,  etc.,  but  Eva  cut  the  ground 
from  under  her  feet  by  saying  that  they 
would  go  round  by  The  Priory,  and  leave  a 
message  for  Captain  Manners  to  follow  them 
up  directly  he  came  for  tennis  and  tea.  As 
to  the  sick  child,  she  was  sure  that  a  visitor 
would  be  too  much  excitement  for  her. 
Madge  yielded  to  the  stronger  will,  and  re- 
gretted it  every  inch  of  the  way  to  the  Park. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

MRS.    SCIIONKS    PLANS    ARE    RIPENING. 

"  She's  forgot  me  like  all  the  rest."  The 
wizen  face,  which  was  so  strangely  like  a 
monkey's,  peered  over  the  green  gate, 
whilst  a  pair  of  incongruously  pathetic  eyes 
wandered  up  and  down  the  dusty  road,  and 
saw  nothing  to  compensate  them  for  their 
trouble.  "If  she  knowed  wot  she  was  to 
me,  maybe  she'd  ha'  come  a  bit  oftener,  but 
I  a' most  doubts  it.  I'se  awfu'  ugly,  and 
gran'  folk  likes  a  pretty  phiz  to  look  at." 

"  Ruth,  you  little  plague,  come  in  this 
moment,"  cried  Mrs.  Schonk  shrilly,  as  she 
stood  at  the  door.  "How  many  times  am  I 
to  tell  you  that  I  won't  have  you  a  frighten- 
ing    folk     with     your     ugly     face     at     the 

gate  ?  " 
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If  Ruth  had  been  a  few  years  older  she 
might  have  laughed  at  the  large  amount  of 
consideration  for  the  outside  world,  and  the 
utter  want  of  it  towards  the  little  mortal 
inside ;  but  she  was  not  old  enough  to 
appreciate  the  inconsistency,  and  she  had 
long  ago  forgotten  how  to  laugh. 

"  You  haven't  had  your  medicine,"  Mrs. 
Schonk  asserted,  as  she  looked  at  her 
sharply.  '"  Come  here  and  I'll  give  it  you  at 
once." 

"  Don't  do  a  bit  o'  good.  Makes  me  feel 
heavy-like  as  if  I'd  like  to  sleep,  and  you 
knows  I  haven't  the  time,"  she  answered 
with  a  sullen  look  at  the  bottle  of  cordial 
which  the  woman  held  in  her  steady  hand, 
as  she  poured  some  of  it  into  a  pewter 
spoon. 

"  There,  take  that,  and  when  you've  done 
your  work,  you  lazy  brat,  you  can  sleep  till 
Doomsday,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  there'll  be  the  morrer,  and  arter  that, 
the  other  morrer."  She  knew  better,  this 
old-fashioned  imp  of  seven  years,  she  knew 
better  than  to  be  deluded  with  the  hope  of  a 


long  unbroken  rest,  when  the  scrubbing- 
brush  and  the  hoe,  not  to  mention  the  scuttle 
and  the  broom,  would  all  be  claiming  her 
attention. 

"  Get  along  with  you,"  impatiently,  "and 
if  you  won't  finish  off  my  room  sharp,  and 
make  it  that  clean  that  I  could  write  letters 
on  the  floor,  I'll  give  you  such  a  drubbing  as 
will  keep  your  eyes  open,  I  warrant  you,  till 
to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  as  well."  She 
gave  her  such  a  rough  push  at  the  same  time 
that  the  child  overbalanced  and  fell,  striking 
her  shaggy  head  against  the  leg  of  the  table. 
Mrs.  Schonk  was  busy  trimming  a  new 
bonnet,  and  did  not  interrupt  herself  to  look 
round  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  that  Ruth 
picked  herself  up  slowly,  with  a  small  red 
stream  running  down  her  pinched  temple,  she 
ran  her  needle  into  the  thick  of  her  thumb, 
and  then  she  crave  a  loud  exclamation,  and 
expended  a  vast  amount  of  pity  on  herself, 
for  the  woman  was  a  bully  by  habit  and 
nature,  and  bullies  are  known  to  object  to 
the  tiniest  fraction  of  pain  on  their  own 
account. 
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The  sun  was  shining  hilariously  over 
garden,  meadow  and  wood,  enticing-  young 
buds  to  burst  open  into  more  developed 
beauty,  the  green  shoots  to  break  through 
the  warm  crust  of  brown  earth,  whilst  the 
small  stream  on  its  way  to  the  broader  river, 
seemed  to  whisper  a  message  of  joy  to  proud 
bushes  and  deprecating  willows  as  it  went,  and 
the  bees  made  love  to  the  roses,  after  their 
usual  fashion,  and  every  thicket  resounded 
with  the  song  of  some  happy  bird. 

Scrub — scrub — scrub  went  the  brush  over 
that  hard  uninteresting  floor.  The  brush  felt 
heavy  to  the  nerveless  arm,  but  the  small 
head  with  its  shock  of  short  dark  hair  felt 
heavier  still,  heavy  as  a  ton  of  lead,  and  the 
boards,  hard  and  uninviting  as  they  were, 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  power  of  attraction 
for  it.  Ruth  dropped  the  brush,  and  pushing 
back  her  hair  with  her  hot  hands,  turned  her 
face  with  endless  longing  in  every  line  of  it, 
towards  the  open  window.  A  bird  perched 
on  the  sill  ;  she  did  not  know  its  name,  but  it 
was  a  dainty  little  creature,  and  she  watched 
it  prinking  there  with  intensest  interest.      A 
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door  banged  downstairs,  and  instantly  it 
spread  its  wings,  flying  she  did  not  know 
whither,  but  she  guessed  instinctively  that  it 
went  where  it  would,  wherever  the  fancy  of 
the  moment  prompted  it  to  go.  Oh,  if  she 
could  only  jump  up,  and  follow  it,  "anywhere, 
anywhere  out  of  the  world,"  or  in  it,  so  long 
as  she  was  far  enough  away  from  Rose 
Cottage ! 

"  Ruth,  you  lazy  brat,  get  on  with  your 
scrubbing,  or  never  a  bit  of  tea  shall  you  taste 
this  day,"  came  in  Mrs.  Schonk's  shrillest 
tones  from  down  below. 

Ruth,  with  all  her  longings  shrivelled  up, 
like  vegetation  under  the  cold  breath  of  a 
Siberian  east  wind,  rubbed  her  fingers,  for  the 
soda  in  the  water  got  into  every  scratch  and 
wound,  and  made  them  smart,  and  seizing  the 
brush  with  new  determination,  made  as  large 
a  circuit  as  she  could  stretch  with  her  short 
arm.  The  perspiration  rolled  down  from  her 
forehead  on  to  the  floor,  as  the  brush  dashed 
to  right  and  left  ;  but  she  could  not  keep  up 
the  effort  for  any  length  of  time,  the  strange 
drowsiness  which  had  beset  her  so  constantly 
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of  late  numbed  the  small  stock  of  energy 
which  she  still  possessed.  She  never  felt  the 
gnawing  pangs  of  hunger  now,  for  her  appetite 
had  dwindled  like  her  poor  shrunken  frame, 
and  she  never  begged  for  a  "bite  of  summat," 
when  the  cupboard  was  full,  and  her  plate  in 
an  inverse  ratio  empty.  The  brush  made  a 
shorter  circuit,  shorter  and  shorter,  till  it 
stopped  altogether,  like  a  clock  that  has  run 
down,  the  wan  face  stooped  lower  and  lower, 
the  heavy  head  drooped,  and  gradually  as  all 
resistance  ceased,  lay  like  a  helpless  inanimate 
lump  amongst  the  suds.  For  a  few  minutes, 
at  least  the  unhappy  child  was  at  rest,  as 
far  away  from  Mrs.  Schonk  as  if  the  Atlantic 
rolled  between  them  ;  and  as  she  lay  there, 
with  her  head  on  the  floor,  her  short  dark 
hair  wet  with  the  soapy  water,  she  was  so 
deliciously  happy,  no  feather  bed  of  softest 
down ;  could  have  given  her  a  nicer  rest !  For 
as  she  slept  she  dreamt  that  Madge  Manners 
came  to  her,  kissed  her,  and  loved  her,  and 
taking  her  in  her  kind  arms,  flew  with  her  out 
of  the  window,  being  furnished  with  great 
white  win^s  like  an  angel  for  the  occasion, 
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and  gently  carried  her  towards  a  place  which 
she  called  "Home,"  where  no  one  should  ever 
starve  or  beat  or  bother  her  again,  where  she 
should  rest  when  she  was  tired,  and  feed  when 
she  was  hungry,  and  where  everybody  should 
love  her,  and  no  one  should  call  her  "monkey- 
face  "  any  more. 

A  small  figure  peered  in  at  the  open  door, 
and  stood  still  for  a  minute  investigating  the 
situation.  Jess,  being  the  show-child  of  the 
establishment,  had  been  dressed  in  the  white 
frock  of  which  Mrs.  Schonk  had  let  down  a 
tuck,  and  told  to  seat  herself  in  the  garden 
with  her  work.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  Mrs.  Schonk  knew  by  experience  that  as 
the  weather  was  fine,  many  of  the  gentry 
would  pass  up  and  down  the  road,  on  their 
way  to  or  from  their  tennis  or  cricket.  The 
child  being  plump  and  pretty  would  be  sure 
to  attract  notice,  and  reflect  honour  on  Rose 
Cottage,  if  not  something  more  substantial. 
Sometimes  a  threepenny-bit,  or  even  a  six- 
pence, would  find  its  way  into  the  garden  in 
exchange  for  a  rose  from  a  baby's  hand. 
These  coins  Mrs   Schonk  always  regarded  as 
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her  own  property,  and  put  them  into  a  box, 
where  they  seemed  to  be  waiting  hungrily 
for  more.  Jess  did  not  care  particularly  for 
earning  money,  which  was  always  taken  from 
her  before  she  had  a  chance  of  buying  even  a 
penny-worth  of  "  sweeties,"  so  she  thought 
she  would  look  in  upon  Ruth,  and  see  how 
she  was  getting  on  before  she  went  to  the 
garden.  When  her  whispered  u'Uth"  met 
with  no  response,  she  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  She  came  forward  with  great 
precautions  against  noise,  for  it  was  clear  to 
her  young  intelligence  that  she  would  be  called 
off  directly,  if  her  movements  were  audible 
downstairs.  She  stooped  her  rosy  face  over 
the  white  one.  "  Seep  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  blue  eyes.  Then 
she  gave  a  little  crow  of  delight,  as  a  bright 
idea  came  into  her  head.  What  fun  to  do 
Ruth's  work  instead  of  her  own.  She  was 
so  tired  of  that  sticky  needle,  which  always 
would  run  into  her  fingers  as  well  as  into  the. 
stuff.  Jess  never  saw  the  use  of  reflection. 
To  think  of  an  action  was  to  carry  it  out,  or, 
at  least,  to  make  an  attempt  in  that  direction. 
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She  had  never  scrubbed  a  floor  before,  but 
that  seemed  to  her  the  best  of  all  reasons  for 
beginning"  at  once.  No  Athenian  could  be 
fonder  of  a  new  thing  than  this  child  of  four 
years'  old.  She  took  the  brush  in  both  her 
tiny  hands,  and  sent  it  with  a  big  splash  into 
the  pail ;  and  then  after  much  exertion  she 
fished  it  up  again  out  of  the  soapy  depths, 
and  pushed  it  across  the  floor  in  wild  ex- 
cursions. 

What  had  been  such  hard  work  to  Ruth,  was 
only  play  to  her,  for  it  never  occurred  to  her 
undeveloped  brain  that  the  process  of  cleaning- 
was  for  the  purpose  of  removing  dirt.  She 
thought  if  the  floor  were  thoroughly  wetted, 
the  whole  object  of  scrubbing  was  gained,  so 
she  gradually  transferred  the  contents  of  the 
pail  to  the  boards,  and  as  she  never  removed 
a  single  article  of  clothing  or  furniture,  but 
only  skirted  round  it  with  a  soaking  brush, 
Mrs.  Schonk's  property  was  seriously  damaged. 
A  jacket  which  had  slipped  from  its  peg  on 
the  wall,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  pair  of  carpet- 
slippers,  all  received  their  due  allowance  of 
soapy  water,  whilst  the  mat  which  stretched 
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its  comfortable  length  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
was  saturated  all  round  its  edges.  Jess  had 
been  working"  with  the  air  of  a  woman  of 
business,  but  when  her  work  was  done,  and 
not  an  inch  of  dry  board  was  left,  when  her 
own  white  dress  hung  down  like  a  wet  rag,  and 
Ruth's  skinny  grey-stockinged  legs  and 
shaggy  head  lay  in  a  pool  of  water,  then  her 
triumph  seemed  so  funny  and  so  complete, 
that  she  could  bear  it  in  silence  no  longer, 
and  she  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 

Fatal  laugh  !  It  brought  Ruth  back  from 
the  delights  of  dreamland  to  the  disagreeables 
of  real  life,  and  worst  of  all,  it  roused  Mrs. 
Schonk  from  the  contemplation  of  her  bonnet, 
and  sent  her  upstairs  on  a  gust  of  passion. 
A  storm  of  words  poured  over  the  children's 
heads,  as  she  stood,  a  large  and  wrathful 
figure  on  the  threshold  of  her  deluged  room. 
Ruth  was  caught  up  by  the  hair  of  her  head, 
dragged  downstairs,  belaboured  with  the 
black  stick  which  was  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  finally  flung  into  the  coal-hole,  her  wet 
clothes  sticking  to  her  bruised  back,  her 
broken  spirit  chilled  and  numbed  by  long  and 
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ceaseless  ill-usage.  Jess,  the  origin  of  all  the 
mischief,  and  the  cause,  though  an  involuntary 
one,  of  all  the  disturbance,  escaped  with  a 
light  punishment,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  the  agitators  of  the  present  day.  She 
was  put  to  bed  at  once  ;  and  there  she  was 
left,  on  the  express  understanding  that  she 
might  cry  the  house  down  if  she  liked  to  try. 
She  certainly  did  her  best.  A  child's  tears 
have  been  known  to  stir  the  heart  of  a 
nation  before  now,  but  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained as  yet  that  they  ever  produced  an 
effect  on  bricks  and  mortar.  Rose  Cottage 
stood  firm,  and  as  the  child's  bedroom  was  at 
the  back,  her  cries  might  reach  to  heaven, 
but  they  could  not  be  heard  out  in  the 
road ! 

The  click  of  the  front  gate  startled  Mrs. 
Schonk  as  she  was  coming  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  in  search  of  a  cloth  and  a  broom  to  re- 
pair the  damage  in  her  room.  She  was  hot 
after  her  exertions,  and  disinclined  for  active 
exercise,  but  she  ran  down  with  the  speed  of 
a  rabbit,  in  her  anxiety  to  prevent  any  in- 
truder from  coming  too  close  to  the  house. 
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Before  Madge  could  reach  the  front  door, 
Mrs.  Schonk  opened  it,  and  stepping  out  at 
once,  shut  it  hastily  behind  her. 

"  Good-evening,"  Madge  said,  in  her 
blandest  manner,  for  she  always  thought  it 
polite  to  be  civil  to  the  woman,  though  she 
hated  her  instinctively.  "  Can  I  see  Ruth  ?  " 
She  would  not  stop  to  make  any  pretty 
speeches  about  the  roses,  for  she  was  in  a 
hurry,  as  her  husband  was  waiting  for  her  in 
the  pony-cart,  and  prompted  by  a  presenti- 
ment, she  had  come  rather  against  his 
will. 

"  Sorry  to  say,  ma'am,  that  you  can't,"  Mrs. 
Schonk  said  with  apparent  reluctance,  as 
she  gave  a  glance  over  Madge's  shoulder 
to  the  soldierly  figure  standing  by  the 
cart. 

"  But  this  is  the  third  time  that  you've  said 
'  no.'     Is  she  out?  " 

"  No,  nor  likely  to  be,"  with  a  demonstra- 
tive sigh,  "  I  can't  make  out  what  ails  the 
child,  she  doesn't  seem  to  have  a  bit  of  sperrit 
in  her,  and  as  to  eating,  a  sparrow  would 
starve  on  the  bit  she  takes." 
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"  I  will  send  her  a  little  pudding,  if  you 
will  let  me;  but  why  mayn't  I  see  her?  If 
she  is  ill,  that  is  all  the  greater  reason  why 
she  should  want  me." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  she  wants  you  mornin', 
noon,  and  night,"  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
frankness.  "  She's  always  asking  after  '  my 
own  lady '  as  she  calls  you  ;  but  just  now 
she's  in  the  beautifullest  sleep,  and  it  would 
be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  wake  her."  She 
spoke  glibly  enough,  but  her  bold  eyes,  which 
feared  nothing,  looked  anywhere  but  at  the 
sweet  face  just  opposite  to  her.. 

"  I  won't  wake  her,"  in  a  coaxing  tone, 
"  but  if  you'll  only  let  me  go  to  her,  I'll  just 
put  these  violets  in  her  hand,"  pointing  to 
some  Neapolitan  beauties  in  the  front  of  her 
dress  which  had  been  given  her  that  after- 
noon by  Mr.  Grenville,  "  and  it  will  please 
her  to  think  I've  been  here !  " 

A  vision  of  the  child  lying  in  the  coal-hole, 
sobbing  her  heart  out  most  probably  in  pain 
and  misery,  shot  across  the  woman's  brain, 
and  for  an  instant  tied  her  tongue. 

l'  I  have  such  a  feeling  that  she  won't  live 
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long,"  Madge  went  on,  her  earnest  eyes  fixed 
on  Mrs.  Schonk's  impassive  face,  "  and  I 
should  like  to  make  her  a  little  happier  whilst 
she  is  here." 

"  What's  happiness  to  do  with  the  like  of 
us  ?  "  she  asked  roughly,  her  untamed  spirit 
flashing  from  her  usually  cold  eyes.  "  I 
thought  the  gentry  meant  to  keep  it  for  them- 
selves like  their  hot-house  plants  ;  it's  fine  fun 
for  them  to  laugh  and  play  whilst  we  slave 
out  our  hearts  and  our  lives,  but  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  stand  it  much  longer." 

"  Am  I  not  wishing  to  make  Ruth  as  happy 
as  I  can  ?  "  Madge  said  quietly,  determined 
to  keep  to  the  object  of  her  visit.  "It  is  you 
who  keep  her  from  me  !  " 

"  And  mayn't  I  do  as  I  like  in  my  own 
house  ?  "  angrily. 

"  Will  you  kindly  say  what  day,  and  at 
what  hour,  my  wife  can  see  this  child  ?  " 
Captain  Manners  called  out  impatiently,  in- 
dignant that  Madae  should  not  be  welcomed 
wherever  she  went  with  open  arms. 

"  On  Tuesday  evening — will  that  suit 
you  ?     I'm    sure    the    child    won't    be    well 
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enough  to  see  you  before  then,"  she  said, 
after  running-  over  in  her  mind  all  the  diffi- 
culties  of  the  case.  She  hoped  that  Ruth 
might  be  made  to  look  more  presentable  by 
that  time,  and  if  the  visit  were  paid  by  the 
light  of  a  single  candle,  it  would  require 
sharp  eyes,  as  well  as  suspicious  ones,  to  dis- 
cover any  symptoms  that  she  wished  to 
keep  dark. 

"  You  mean  about  six  o'clock  ?  " 
"No,  later  than  that — after  your  dinner — 
if  you  could  make  it  convenient,  ma'am  ;  it's 
only  that  you  are  in  such  a  desperate  hurry, 
or  I'd  say  Wednesday  morning,  and  hope 
that  you  would  find  her  in  the  garden,  to  save 
you  the  trouble  of  going  upstairs." 

"  I  will  come  on  Tuesday,"  Madge  said 
resolutely,  though  she  was  afraid  her  husband 
might  not  approve,  still  with  the  presentiment 
strong  upon  her  that  if  she  put  herself  off  she 
would  never  see  the  child  asrain.  "  Give  her 
these,"  taking  out  the  flowers,  "and  tell  her 
that  I'm  coming."  Then  with  a  grave  "Good 
evening,"  she  got  into  the  cart,  and  Mrs. 
Schonk  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  path 
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with   the    bunch   of  violets   in   her  hand — a 

most  inappropriate  position  for  the  sweetest 
Mowers  on  earth. 


END  of  vol.   1. 
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